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Reading Carpenter is Seeing the World 





CARPENTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL READERS 


North America . : 3 3 ; 2 7 . $0.60 
South America . ‘ . ‘ P : F F ‘ .60 
Europe ‘ ‘ F i ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ a F «te 


Carpenter’s Geographical Readers have a distinct individual- 
ity of their own. With their publication the vexed problem, 
‘*How should geography be taught ?’’ was solved to the great 
satisfaction of both teacher and pupil. No longer is the study 
of geography dry and meaningless. No longer is it a waste of 
time. By supplementing the regular text-books on the subject, 
these readers give life and interest to the study. In this way 
they accomplish two separate purposes—they afford valuable 
instruction in geography, and provide drill in reading. 

The books are intensely absorbing—they were written by Mr. 
Carpenter on the spots described, and therefore present accurate 
pen-pictures of places and peoples. The style is simple and 
easy, and throughout each volume there runs a strong personal 
note which makes the reader feel that he is actually seeing 


Asia. P ‘ : ; : a : 3 ; - $0.60 
Africa . ; < : J ‘ ‘i ‘ - ‘ 3 -60 
Australia, Our Colonies, and Other Islands of the Sea -60 


everything with his own eyes. Thus there is stamped on the 
mind an impression which is not forgotten. 

As advocated by leading educators, attention is directed prin- 
cipally to the various peoples, their strange customs and ways 
of living, and to some extent to their economic condition. At 
the same time there is included a graphic description of the 
curious animals, rare birds, wonderful physical features, 
natural resources, and great industries of each country. 

The numerous illustrations and maps deserve special mention. 
The illustrations tor the most part are reproductions of photo- 
graphs taken by the author and are in perfect harmony with 
the text. The maps showing the route taken by the pupil in 
his journey about each continent are one of the best features 
of the series. 
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SING A SONG OF GRAPHITE 


Sarg a song of Graphite—pencils full of lead, 


“‘Two and seventy pencils in every. box,”’ they said, 


And when the box was opened, they found the leads so fine, 
That every little lad and lass began to DRAW A LINE. 











We make pencils for the ordinary work of the school-room, with or 
without erasers, round or hexagon shape, pencils for drawing in all its 
branches, from the one with a fine hard point for very fine lines to the 
pencil with a large thick soft lead for deepest shadow effects. Pencils 
of extra large diameter for the little fingers that get tired so easily, and 
many varieties of checking and marking pencils of all colors, shapes, 
sizes, and prices. 


? 


fie is just as much difference in lead pencils as in anything you buy. Poor pencils are due to sharp 


competition, and a false idea of economy. Some school boards want to ‘‘ buy cheap, 


cheap, and get cheap pencils, and sometimes find it out and feel cheap. It is not the school board 


and do buy 


that suffers, but the teachers and pupils, who are fretted and annoyed with brittle leads and unevenly 
graded pencils. Where DIXON’S “AMERICAN GRAPHITE” PENCILS are used there will be found 


fewer nervous teachers and far better work among pupils. 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 





CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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“The New York Central Lines 


Lead the World ” —Leslie’s Weekly 


“a | —“BXOR the excellence 





Bcoasecs so ee. : of their tracks, the 
| | speed of their trains, the 


safety and comfort of 





their patrons, the love- 
liness and variety of 
their scenery, the num- 
ber and importance of 
their cities, and the uni- 
tormly correct character 
of their service, the New 
York Central Lines are 
not surpassed by any 
other system in the 


world.” 


Ask a ticket agent 


of any of these lines for 







The New York Central Lines take you from every information. 


direction to Niagara Falls 


A copy of The New York Central Line’s Four-Track Series No. 9, ‘Two Days at Niagara Falls,’’ will be sent free, postpaid, on 
receipt of a two-cent. stamp, by George H. Daniels, Manager General Advertising Department, Grand Central Station, New York. 


ecw vor Cc. F. DALY W. J. LYNCH 
H Passenger Traffic Manager Passenger Traffic Manager 
Lines 4 New York Chicago 
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COLORADO 
UTAH via 
PACIFIC COAST 





and Denver and Rio Grande Ry. ‘‘ The Scenic Line.’’ 
THROUGH THE ROCKIES 


THE TEXAS 
IRON MOUNTAIN = 


ROUTE CALIFORNIA 


St. Louis, Iron Mt. & Southern Ry., Texas & 
Pacific Ry., International & Gt. Northern Ry. 


SPECIAL SUMMER EXCURSION RATES 


Through Pullman Sleeping Car Service Dining Cars (Meals a la carte) 
Electric Lights Electric Fans 
RATES AND ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS UPON APPLICATION 
WM. E. HOYT, General Eastern Passenger Agent H. C. TOWNSEND, General Passenger and Ticket Agent 
335 Broadway, New York St. Louis, Mo. 

















Low Rates 
To Twin Cities 


ONE FARE plus $2.00 for the RouND Trip from Chi- 
cago to St. Paul or Minneapolis and return, account 
meeting General Federation of Women’s Clubs at St. 
Paul, May 30 to June7. Excellent train se rvice is 
offered to St. Paul or Minneapolis via the 





He ee Chicago, Milwaukee 
Joan & St. Paul Railway 


‘J and brief descriptions of the |} 


y resorts;  MACKINAC ISLAND, | \. 
7 BAY VIEW, NEAHTAWANTA, 
WEQUETONSING, TRAVERSE CITY, 
OMENA, ODEN, NORTHPORT, Ete. 


Tickets will be on sale May 28, 29, 30, and 31, inclu- 
Final return limit June 9, 1906. 


ie PETOSKEY, HARBOR SPRINGS, 
2 
hy 


the Indian Play—“HIAWATHA” mY 4 — ae A 
t Wa-ya-ga-mug, and the direct line } o Sive, 
to all Northern Michigan Summer re- | aa , \ 

orts. Fishermen should age | Ps p 24 : 

wie y ee Al Extention of return limit to leave St. Paul or Minne- 
c. L. Lock woop, Gen. Pass. Agt. an "Ne 2 " a 

| .' apolis not later than July 15, 1906, may be obtained 

by depositing tickets with Joint Agent on or before 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
June 9 and upon payment of $2.00 extention fee. 


For further information about rates, routes, and 
reservations or train service see 








W. S. Howell, Gen. Eastern Agent 
381 Broadway, New York 
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; copies of 
MISTAKES IN TEACHING—HUGHES - -« - - - - $ .50 
ART OF SECURING ATTENTION—FITCH - - - - - - .15 
LECTURES ON TEACHING—FITCH - - - - - - 1.00 
SECURING ATTENTION—HUGHES  - - - - - - - .50 
LECTURES ON EDUCATION—PAYNE - - - - - - 1.00 
TEMPERAMENT IN EDUCATION—ALLEN - - - - - - .50 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers 11-15 East 24th St., New York 





INCORPORATED 1851 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ***xasss"” 


MASS. 
Henny M. Paruurps, Vice-President 


Joun A. Hatt, Président 
Wm. H. SARGEANT, Secretary 


Wa. W. McCuenca, 2d Vice-President 
December 31, 1905 
ASSETS . . «© « « «+ $£9,082,953 SURPLUS .* . « $3,366,374 
LIABILITIES “a eee 36,716,579 INSURANCE IN FORCE « 195,058,250 
Since its Organization the Company has Paid to its Policyholders in 
DEATH GLAIMS.. . $29,750,572 ENDOWMENTS MATURED . . $4,847,531 


DIVIDENDS PAID AND CREDITED, $13,015,119.88 


Policyholders received in Annual Dividends during 1905, $1,012,177 


A NEW SCHOOL PENCIL 








NO. 380 ‘‘MALAY’”’ PENCIL. CONTAINS AN 


EXTRA FINE, HIGH GRADE LEAD. 
CIALLY ADAPTED FOR DRAWING 


ROUND SHAPE YELLOW POLISH 
SAMPLES TO TEACHERS UPON REQUEST 


EBERHARD FABER 


an 


Literal 


ESPE- 


New York 





Interlinear 
Hamilton, Locke and Clark’s The Best Translations 
Good ag ga Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Typs-— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Boos Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 
Catatogue Free - 
Send for one. 


Lemened McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 





The Biography of 


JOEL DORMAN STEELE 


AUTHOR 
Illustrated. 


TEACHER AND 
12mo. Cloth. 


By Mrs. GEORGE ARCHIBALD. Gilt Top. $1.00. 


“A simple life-story which cannot be too heartily commended to the reading of every public 
school teacher in America.”’—Chicago Evening Post. 
‘A most valuable addition to the libraries of lovers of books biographical, and specially to those 
who knew, reverenced and loved the good man.”— Elmira (N. Y.) Evening Star. 
‘ The record of a sterling and interesting life; may be read with profit by many who are not 
acquainted with the man or his work. —Spr — nieaniogeaie 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 41-15 East 24th Street, New York 


Pears’ 


There’s a unique 
adaptability about 
Pears’ Soap. It makes 
the child enjoy its bath, 
helps the mother pre- 
serve her complexion, 
and the man of the 
house finds nothing 
quite so good for sha- 
ving. 

Have you used Pears’ 
Soap? 


Pears’ the soap for the whole family. 





Simple Experiments in Chemistry 


by Prof. John F. Woodhull, of the Teachers Col- 
lege, N. Y. Covers combustion and chemistry of 
household and daily life. Cloth, 12mo 73c. post- 
paid. Send for complete catalog. 








Education Through Nature 


by Prof. J. B. Munson Ph.D. State Normal School, 
Ellensburg, Wash. The latest book on Nature 
Study for the working teacher. Cloth, 12mo 
$1.25 postpaid. Send for Teachers’ Catalog. 


A. S. BARNES @ CO., New York 
SUMMER HO 


IN GREEN HILLS OF VERMONT AND LAKE CHAMPILAIN 
Terms 84 to S10 per week 
New trains between Boston, New York, Springfield, 
and Vermont points. As good as any on the continent. 
150-page illustrated brochure maiied free on receipt 
of 6c. in stamps for Poet are. 
Address . ECCLESTONE, S. P. A., Central 
Vermont Ry., 385 Broadway, New York. 
Nuttall’s Birds of the U. 


ES vn poe Cloth, $3.00. 











S. and 


] R D: He celneet illustrations. 
272 black and white illustrations. 
00K THE IDEAL DESK-BOOK 
Special introduction price to 
teachers, $2.00 post paid. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 














NORTH AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC UNION 


Normal School of Gymnastics 


658-568 BROADWAY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


GEO. WITTICH, OinecToR 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 











WE ARE MORE THAN PLEASED WITH THEM 


This was 
said of 
Stant. Monrrrep Siant, VERTICAL 


Ast Vationer 


ESTERBROOK’S PENS~<<= 


THE SPECIAL REASON, THEIR EASY WRITING QUALITIES 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 





26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
WORKS: CAMDEN,N. J. 
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Problems of Our Girls. 


The sex question is before us as never before. 
Tremendous changes have taken place in the eco- 
nomical field. The proportion of men and women 
in business has been well-nigh reversed. Certain 
lines of occupation, such as stenography, bookkeep- 
ing, and teaching, are almost monopolized by 
women. What the outcome will be is difficult to 
foretell, but the problem is before us and the world 
looks to the educators for light. 

We cannot get away from the plain fact that any 
education which does not prepare for the responsi- 
bilities of adult life is a fraud upon humanity. But 
what will be the future responsibilities? What will 
be expected of our girls? What of our boys? 

The family ideal has become inadequate under 
the stress of the newer economical demands. At 
the same time, it will be a sad day for civilization 
when the home ceases to be regarded as the basic 
unit of society. 

What then is there for us to do? 

The young girl of to-day who looks forward to 
matrimony as the aim and end of her existence is in 
a pitiable plight. The number of men worthy to be 
the stay and support of a woman, and able to meet 
the demands of a household, is relentlessly diminish- 
ing. On the other hand, a girl who enters upon a 
work requiring considerable preparation can hardly 
be expected to dismiss forever her business interests 
on the eve of her wedding day. 

If she does yield them lightly she is of little value 
to the world, and her family will be none the richer 
for her having shared in the business of life. 

We expect of her—as we do of boys—that she 
shall devote her best self to whatever occupation 
she may turn. 

Make-shift and time-serving laborers suffer serious 
consequences in their character. 

The girl would be a poorer mother for having 
done her pre-matrimonial work as if it were worth 
anything only in so far as it helped to purchase a 
trousseau. 

What can the schools do? There is no doubt that 
the schools were originally instituted for the boys. 
From the start the programs were shaped by the 
needs of the learned professions. They have never 
got away from this basis. The colleges have 
kept the elementary and secondary schools in the 
bondage of tradition. 

In the course of time various pedagogic excuses 
were invented to account for the school programs 
as if they were molded wholly by the general needs 
of humanity. ‘Mental development,” “‘harmon- 
ious development of powers,” “formation of charac- 
ter,”’ were convenient terms behind which antiquated 
notions could be kept alive, concealed from the vulgar 
gaze. 

Once having placed the schools on the platform 
of ‘‘mental development,” “‘h. d. 0. p.,” ete., there 
appeared to be no reason why the girls should not be 
included under the same program. 

Attempts to humanize the teaching of the schools 
have invariably met with opposition from the guar- 
dians of the learned professions. When, in spite of 
this opposition, industrial training and bread-and- 
butter considerations, pure and simple, established 
themselves, the institutions for higher education 
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reluctantly acknowledged them on grounds of physi- 
ological psychology. 

Where do we stand now? 

Everything is beautifully systematized. Logic 
reigns supreme. The fact that real human needs 
of the young are not as logical is admitted academi- 
cally but not practically. The schools—generally 
speaking, of course—are machines. 

Co-education, no doubt, is a great advance over 
the exclusion of girls in whole or in part from the 
educational opportunities held out to the boys. 
But under the relentless sway of system the outcome 
has been that boys and girls now pass thru the same 
hopper. 

What special thing are we doing for the girls? 

We teach them sewing. 

As if it were a crime to teach something distinctive 
to girls the would-be radicals immediately asked; 
‘“Why should not boys sew, too?” Another victory 
was to be won for deadly uniformity. But the 
human elements in the people who pay the bills 
failed to approve. Sewing is taught to the girls. 

We teach them cooking. This is a splendid 
departure. The freer it is kept from ‘‘scholastic”’ 
considerations the more it will do for the world. 
It supplies a basis for the argument which has been, 
and still is in some quarters, the Cinderella of educa- 
tion. The day will come when the actual prepar- 
ations for the actual duties of actual individuals 
will be frankly acknowledged as a norm for school 
progress. 

What the Girls’ Fechnical High School of New 
York City is ideally trying to do points out a way to 
the elementary schools. 

Every girl has a right to the fullest development 
of her womanhood. 

There is nothing more precious in the world than 
womanhood. 

The school which does not by all means in its 
power labor for the preservation of this treasure is 
neglecting a great opportunity. 

Womanhood and motherhood are ideally synony- 
mous. The girls must learn to look upon mother- 
hood as a sacred privilege. Like the wise virgins 
in the parable they should keep their lamps trimmed 
that they may be ready when the bridegroom comes. 

The day when marriage was considered necessary for 
the support of a girl is no more. There need be no 
fear, therefore, that the acknowledgement of mother- 
hood as an ideal in the bringing up of girls will 
perpetuate old follies. 

Just so modern civilization has become so heavy 
a tax upon the energies of men that the leisure 
necessary for the development of art can be won only 
by those who are either fortunately placed, or who 
have within them a genius so strong that the chains 
cannot confine it. Should this newer condition 
serve as an argument for driving the art ideal out of 
education? 

The girl should be trained in all that is necessary 
to make the most of the privileges and duties of 
motherhood. 

Aside from this, the girls, like the boys, should be 
given opportunities to find for themselves a place 
in the economy of civilization. They should be 
permitted and encouraged to make a choice and to 
prepare for it with enthusiasm and the determination 
to succeed in the life of usefulness to ecre. 
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If these fragmentary thoughts will open the dis- 
cussion of the tremendous problems involved they 
will have served their purnnse, 


BP 


An Unconventional School. 


The socialization of the schools is gaining ground 
every day. The new thought is at work, and neither 
“system” nor the reluctance of tradition to leave 
her easy chair will bar its development. It takes 
time for an idea to get a hold, but once people are 
convinced of its justice it will work itself out rapidly. 

The Girls’ Technical High School, of New York 
City, is not conventional. That is its glorious dis- 
tinction. As long as it is able to preserve this char- 
acter it will do great service. Fortunately, its 
Principal has courage. Initiative and originality 
are allowed to grow. The spirit of good cheer fills 
the atmosphere. 

Part of the instruction in housekeeping has to do 
with the management of tea parties and the enter- 
tainment of guests. The teachers have convinced 
those bright young girls that hospitality is a virtue 
worth cultivating and that every educated and 
refined woman should be practiced in the courtesy 
required in the entertainment of guests. 

Already different classes have given receptions to 
Mrs. Mayor McClellan, Mrs. President McGowan, 
Mrs. President Winthrop, and Mrs. President Tifft, 
and now the classes who were not yet due to give 
receptions have urged their claims and have selected 
as their guests their previous teachers and principals 
who prepared them for high school. The result is 
the arrangement of a combined reception of all the 
classes to be tendered to such teachers and principals 
as are selected by the studenis. 

The program arranged by the girls themselves 
includes addresses of appreciation to the guests, 
exhibition of the work of the year, and various enter- 
taining features. The invitation prepared by the 
— women and sent out to the schools is as fol- 
Ows: 


Dear FRIEND: 

We have Decoration Day, Graduation Day, and other 
memorial occasions celebrated in the schools. For some time 
the students of the New York Girls’ Technical High School 
have been discussing how they might give expression of grat- 
itude for what has been done for us in the way of advantages 
and we have agreed to celebrate 

APPRECIATION DAY 

in honor of you and others who have helped us along the road 
of life. ‘‘Thanks felt but unexpressed are like sweet fruits 
untasted.”” We want to give a thanksgiving celebration 
directed personally and directly to those to whom thanks are 
due. You are therefore expressly and most cordially invited 
to be the guest of your friends, and to receive expressions of 
their gratitude and affection. We are sorry that we are 
divided among four buildings, but perhaps this very fact 
may make us more likely to have the pleasure of your attend- 
ance on one of the days of the celebration. These are: 

Monpay, May 14, 1906, at 82p St. ann West END AVENUE 
3.30 P. M. 


Tuespay, May 15, 1906, at 343 East 127TH Srreet, 3.30 
P. M. 

WepneEspay, May 16, 1906, at 166 GRAND STREET, 3.30 

M. 


Tuurspay, May 17, 1906, ar 411 East 667TH StTrREET, 3.30 
P. M. 

In order that we may make proper provision for your recep- 
tion, may we ask an early expression of your wishes on the 
enclosed card? 

Yours cordially, 


STUDENTS OF THE GIRLS’ TECHNICAL H1GH SCHOOL. 


This is a splendid idea. Unrepressed originality 
will do greater.things for the world in twelve months 
than ‘‘system*’ with its one little brain is able to 
produce in twelve years. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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Letters. 


School Gardening at Washington. 


In justice to the undersigned and to the school 
authorities of Washington, will you kindly correct a 
statement made in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of May 5, 
in regard to school gardening at the Capital? 

The work is co-operative, the Department of 
Agriculture bearing the burden of the expense and 
the schools furnishing the teaching corps. 

The Board of Education and the Superintendent 
of Schools, Mr. A. T. Stuart, have encouraged the 
work as far as they have power to do so. They are, 
however, in position to help but little financially, as 
there has been no official recognition of the work by 
Congressional appropriation. Such an appropria- 
tion was asked for by Mr. Stuart, approved by the 
commissioners of the District of Columbia, and most 
strongly urged by the superintendent before the 
Committee on Appropriations. It was not granted, 
owing, I believe, to the strong opposition shown in 
this Congress to ‘“‘free seed distribution” in gene- 
ral. The impression seemed to prevail among the 
members of the committee that the thousand dollars 
were asked for to buy seeds for children. Miss 
Westcott’s article in the issue of May 12th, shows that 
our children buy their seeds at a penny a package. 

The educative value of gardening is more strongly 
recognized in Washington than elsewhere, for it is a 
required part of the Normal School curriculum and 
has a regular place on the program of many graded 
schools which could only be pcssible thru the interest 
of the Board of Education. 

Normal School, 

Washington, D. C. 
BPX 


The Simplified Spelling Board. 


The Simplified Spelling Board has made its central 
headquarters at 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
From this address several circulars have already 
issued, containing propaganda of the movement. 

“A First Step” is a concise argument and plea to 
the English-speaking public to remove the handicaps 
from their mother tongue in order that it may be- 
come the dominant language of the world. It 
introduces a ‘‘ List of Common Words Spelled in Two 
or More Ways,” printed with ‘‘a view of informing 
the public of the facts, and of ascertaining how far 
intelligent readers will concur in the effort to estab- 
lish the simpler forms.”” These simpler forms, the 
Board goes on to say, are genuine historical spellings, 
some of them very ancient and all frequent and 
normal in English literature from Spenser, Shakes- 
peare, and Milton to Tennyson and Lowell. Milton 
is quoted specifically as an example, in his use of 
compast, languisht, vanquisht, admonisht, polisht, etc. 
The list contains three hundred words, both spell- 
ings of which are given, the reader being admon- 
ished to choose and adopt the simpler. The Board 
is also sending out copies of an address delivered 
before the Modern Language Association by Calvin 
Thomas on ‘‘The Amelioration of Our Spelling.”’ 

The Board will announce its recommendations 
from time to time as its plans mature. If those 
interested in the movement will sign and mail postal 
cards to the New York headquarters, agreeing to use 
the simpler forms of spelling as far as may practi- 
cably be possible, their names will be placed on the 
files of the Board, and they will receive its publica- 
tions as they appear. 








SUSAN B. SIPE. 
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The Truant and How to Educate Him. 


By Thomas H. MacQueary, Supt. Chicago Parental School. 


“All boys look alike to me,” at least in all essential 
points. There are individual differences, of course, 
but these are more or less superficial, while the simi- 
larities are fundamental. Human nature is sub- 
stantially the same in the genus Puer as in the genus 
Homo. Therefore, it is very difficult to classify and 
label boys. Thus, a boy guilty of stealing is cer- 
tainly a ‘‘delinquent,” in both law and ethics, but 
a large number of the boys sent to the Parental 
School have been guilty of petty thefts, yet it is 
doubtful whether they should be classified as delin- 
quents and sent to a school for delinquents. They 
have been habitual truants for a long time, and their 
petty thefts were largely if not entirely due to their 
truancy. Hence it would appear that the right 
thing to do is to send them to a school where they 
may be cured of their truancy, and, by consequence, 
of their incipient delinquency. In other words, our 
classification of boys must be more or less flexible 
and comprehensive. No hard and fast definitions 
must be laid down to bind us hand and foot in dealing 
with imperfect and undeveloped human nature. 

In a paper read by me two years ago I attempted 
to diagnose the physical and mental characteristics 
of the truant. In attempting to define and charac- 
terize the truant in this paper, I can do no better 
than to repeat briefly that analysis. 


The Child Study Department of the Board of 
Education. of Chicago examined, somexyears ago, 
several thousand children in the public schcols 
who had been born and reared under favorable 
conditions, and it was ascertained that nearly all 
children are more or less defective. , 

The growth defects (such as a mis-shapened head, 
malformed ears, a high and narrow palate, etc.) and 
the motor defects (finger and facial twitchings, 
asymmetrical postures and attitudes, inco-ordinated 
movements, etc.) which are due to an unstable 
nervous system, were averaged and the boy with the 
average number of defects was considered ‘‘a normal 
boy,” while the boy whose defects exceeded the 
average was considered sub-normal and the boy who 
had fewer defects than the average number was 
classed as supra-normal. Manifestly, therefore, 
there are three classes of boys among these so-called 
“normal” children, viz., those above normal and 
the sub-normal boys, and of these latter, a certain 
percentage is decidedly below normal. 

Now, truants and delinquents have been com- 
pared with these so-called “normal children,” and 
it has been shown that about thirty per cent. of 
the truants are above normal—that is, have fewer 
physical and nervous defects than the average boy— 
while seventy per cent. are normal or below normal. 
About twenty per cent. are decidedly below normal. 
About twenty-five or thirty per cent. of the delin- 
quents are below normal, but some twenty per cent. 
of these children are above normal, while fifty per 
cent. are normal or only slightly below par. To ke 
more specific—the growth defects of the normal boys 
averaged about five, the growth defects of the 
delinquents averaged about nine, and those of tru- 
ants averaged about seven. The motor or nervous 
defects of the normal boys averaged about four, 
those of the delinquents eight, and those of the tru- 
ants six. 

This, you observe, places the truants about mid- 
way between the so-called ‘“‘normal” -children and 
delinquents—just where we would naturally expect 
to find them. The most important of these defects 
are the nervous defects, which are due to unfavor- 
able conditions of living. Manifestly, a malformed 


ear or even a slightly mis-shapened head may not 
affect a boy’s conduct in school or out, nearly so 
much as a poorly-nourished nervous system, which 
has become impoverished or disordered by lack of 
proper food or clothing, unsanitary surroundings, 
etc. These nervous defects are largely removed by 
a change of environment and an improvement in the 
conditions of living, and here is where we do our best 
work. By rehabilitating the boy’s physical and 
nervous condition we can reconstruct him, mentally 
and morally, and no permanent mental or moral im- 
provement can be hoped for until his physical con- 
dition is improved and made sound. 

Personally, I attach less and less importance to 
the physical and nervous defects alluded to, the 
longer I work with boys. Nine-tenths of the causes 
of truancy, delinquency, and crime, in my judgment, 
are found in unfavorable home and social conditions. 
Poverty, ignorance, lack of proper food and clothing, 
bad associates, unsanitary surroundings, etc., these 
are the chief causes. When these impedimenta are 
removed, when the boy is taken out of the filth and 
smoke and immoral influences of the slums and 
given pure, invigorating country air, good food, 
warm clothing, kindly treatment, adequate mental, 
manual, and ethical instruction, he is soon recon- 
structed. His defects vanish as the morning clouds 
and the early dew before the rising sun, and he goes 
forth a new boy. 

In short, the idea that the truant or the delinquent 
is radically different by nature from other boys is 
utterly false. He is just a boy, with the same soul, the 
same feelings, the same hopes, fears, passions, 
ambitions that other boys—the boys of the boule- 
vard for example—have, and what is good for them 
is good for him; what {s bad for him is equally bad 
for them. 


How should the truant be educated? Precisely 
as other boys should be educated. Now, don’t 
misunderstand me; let me explain. I don’t be- 
lieve that boys in general are being properly edu- 
cated, and I do believe the kind of training we are 
giving truants is precisely the kind of training 
which should be given so-called normal boys. One 
proof of this is furnished by a simple fact. It often 
happens that boys from well-to-do families visit the 
Chicago Parental School. They. come, of course, 
with the idea that they are coming to see “bad 
boys,”’ who have been shut up in a quasi-prison on 
account of truancy and misconduct. When they 
arrive they find a lot of boys, probably playing base 
ball on the ball grounds, or working in the garden or 
in the manual training shop or in the gymnasium or 
class-room or going thru the military drill, and 
immediately these highly favored boys say to their 
parents: “‘We are going to play hookey in order to 
come to the Parental School.” Why? Why, be- 
cause this is the sort of school work that appeals to 
them, and the only repellent feature about the 
school is the commitment by a court. They don’t 
want to be legally branded, but the school itself 
is far more attractive and interesting to them than 
their own school. Now, then, in order to cure tru- 
ants of their truancy and misbehaviour, or rather to 
prevent boys from becoming truants and delin- 
quents, it is necessary to give them at least four 
kinds of training, viz: 

First—Physical Training. Seventy per. cent. of 
the boys sent to the Parental School are below par 
physically upon entrance. Twenty-five per cent. 
suffer from defective sight and hearing; a still 
larger number from malnutrition and under-feeding. 
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The chief defect is lack of motor or muscular control, 
as shown in finger twitchings, tremors, asymmetrical 
attitudes and postures, etc., due to a disordered 
nervous system. The first thing, therefore, which 
we must do is to build up the boy physically. He 
must be furnished glasses, if his sight is defective. 
His tonsils and adenoids must be removed, or per- 
haps he must be operated upon for rupture. Above 
all he must be given systematic physical training. 
A half hour a day in the gymnasium, an hour in the 
manual training shop, an hour in the garden, a half 
hour’s military drill twice a day—the awkward 
squad and extra duty squad, a half hour’s manual 
work three times a day washing dishes, setting tables, 
sweeping and dusting the dormitory and making 
beds, three play periods of half an hour each, and, 
above all, three square meals a day, regular sleep, 
no cigarettes, no cheap theaters, no crap shooting 
or worse practices in the alley—this is the regime 
which, in a month or two will make hale, hearty, 
robust lads out of the debilitated, nervous, poorly 
nourished victims of poverty, ignorance, vice, and 
filth who are sent to the Parental School. Mani- 
festly these exercises are good for all boys and if the 
Parental School boys had only enjoyed them from 
an early day they would not have come to the 
Parental School. 

Second—Manual Training. Educational manual 
training, not trade instruction. Boys under the age 
of fourteen who are sent to the Parental School for 
only a few months, cannot, of course, be taught a 
trade there. Trades and farming should be taught 
delinquent boys who stay in the special school pro- 
vided for them for two or three years and whose 
average age is fifteen. Trades and farming should 
be taught all boys. We live in an industrial age. 
We live in a country which leads the world in 
mechanical and electrical inventions. Our country is 
or may be the granary and the slaughter house for 
the world. Most of our citizens, rich and poor, 
should be farmers and cattle raisers and packers. 
The rest should be mechanics, builders, artisans. The 
lawyers, doctors, preachers, and politicians should 
be reduced to a minimum—this minimum to consist 
of only good lawyers, good doctors, and good poli- 
ticians! 

Our public school system is radically defective in 
that it does not provide free trade schools, to which 
boys may go from the eighth and even the sixth 
grade and learn a trade which will fit them to make 
an honest living and become useful citizens. Our 
high schools should fit young men for commercial 
and business life, and not simply for college. They 
need not cease to be preparatory schools for college, 
but they should prepare for life these who cannot go 
to college. While the free trade school and the 
commercial high school and the agricultural school 
are being established and developed so that they 
may turn out efficient workers, the elementary 
school should have manual training in every grade 
and a garden should be attached to every school. 
In all of our cities, with the exception of the over- 
crowded districts, there are vacant lots near mcst of 
the schools, which Boards of Education should 
secure and might secure for school gardens. In 
these gardens and in the manual training shop and 
the gymnasium our boys should receive such train- 
ing as would strengthen their bodies and develop 
their minds and prepare them for the higher trade 
instruction which they might receive in the free 
trade schools. 

“‘Tdeal?”” Qh, yes, I know it; but we must preach 
ideals before we can realize them, and these are the 
ideals toward which we should work and which may 
in time be realized. The boys sent to the Parental 
School need to have their minds aroused. They are, 
many of them, sluggish,’ slow, and, in some cases 
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stupid. You and I and our children, if placed in 
their circumstances, would have been equally dull. 
We cannot keep them at the Parental School very 
long, only a few months, but we should keep them 
long enough to arouse their minds and make them 
capable of grasping the ‘‘Three R’s.” The manual 
training shop will teach them to apply their arith- 
metic, and will also teach them accuracy, reality, 
truth, carefulness, patience, self-control, ete. The 
knife box or the taboret the boy is making must be 
measured and fitted together properly. The teacher 
will not approve it if it is not properly done. The 
pieces must be sawed squarely and not diagonally. 
The joints must fit closely. The boy must work 
patiently, thoughtfully, carefully at his toy-table or 
box until he gets it just right, and then he has 
learned several valuable lessons. Out in the garden 
he learns what real geography is. He is not reading 
about the earth, he is working in it. He is not 
studying Nature in a class-room, tho the pebble, the 
twig, the silk-worm, the butterfly, the stuffed bird, 
are better than nothing. The real thing, however, 
is preferable. It is better to work a patch of corn 
than it is to study an ear of corn on the stalk in the 
class-room. It is better to hear the birds sing in the 
tree top, to chase the winged butterfly, to smell the 
clover it sips in its flight, to feed the cow and drive 
the horse, and take care of the pigs and chickens, it 
is better to do this than it is to hear the teacher talk 
about such things or even to read about them 
in ‘‘ Black Beauty” and other delightful story books. 
The boy is and wants to be a creator, and the ‘‘edu- 
cation” which does not educe this divine power in 
the boy is a failure. This is the sort of training we 
give our boys at the Chicago Parental School, and 
this is the sort of training which all boys should be 
given. 

Third—Mental Training. Academic work must 
not be omitted or slighted. I believe in the ‘‘ Three 
R’s,” and I believe they should be pounded into 
every boy so that, at the age of fourteen, he may 
read well, figure accurately, and write legibly and 
easily. I don’t care what sort of ‘“‘methods” the 
teacher adopts, so she gets the results. 

The eclectic method is doubtless the best,—the 
method which uses all methods in getting Johnny to 
spell a three syllabled word correctly, to work a 
problem accurately and quickly and to write a 
sentence symmetrically and clearly. If ‘‘ Phonics’ 
will make the boy get the proper sound, then phone 
to him and keep on phoning until he phones. If the 
““sentence-method” will get the result, give him 
sentences with a new word thrown in with the 
familiar words until his vocabulary is enlarged and 
enriched. If the boy can learn to multiply better 
by learning ‘‘the tables of threes and fours” as they 
are now taught, than he can by digging out the 
multiplication table as you and I were taught it, 
teach him that ‘‘two threes are six,” “three threes: 
are nine,” etc. If he can learn addition better by 
giving him five tooth-picks and adding one or two 
additional picks to them, then give him the picks. 
If he can learn the relative size of various objects by 
placing different-sized blocks before him and talking 
“‘ratics”’ to him, give him the blocks and the ratios. 
Pound into him the figures and teach him how to 
use them in the store or the counting house or the 
shop, so that when he goes out to hunt a job his. 
employer will not damn ‘‘the new arithmetic.” 

During the short time we have the boys in the 
Parental School we can do little more than teach 
them the “‘Three R’s” thoroly. Comparatively few 
of our boys are in the fifth and sixth grades, and 
while we are trying to teach them history and geog- 
raphy and physiology and hygiene and civics in the 
lower grades, these ‘‘studies” after all, are chiefly 
the ‘‘Three R’s” writ large. We must teach them: 
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to read and write and cipher well, and, this done, 
they may in the future read history and science and 
politics and other important subjects, but if we 
cannot make good readers and writers and arithme- 
ticians of them, they will be handicapped for life. 
Nearly all of our boys when they enter the Parental 
School are backward in their studies, below grade, 
owing to their truancy, and it is a fundamental 
principle with us not to parole them until they 
become ‘‘good”’ in a majority of their studies and 
“fair” in the rest. Due allowance, of course, is 
made for slowness, but eighty per cent. of our boys 
are mentally capable of doing the work of the public 
schools, and after a few months’ steady application 
and training they come up to grade and stay there. 
We have compared our boys mentally with so-called 
normal boys. We have tested very carefully their 
memories, reasoning power, will power, temper, etc. 
and compared them with public school children, and 
we find that about thirty per cent. of our boys are 
above normal in their mental power, as against forty 
per cent. of the public school children, and fifty per 
cent. are normal or slightly below normal as against 
sixty per cent. of the public school children, and 
about twenty per cent. are decidedly slow or sub- 
normal, as against ten per cent. of the public school 
children. While, of course, these figures must be 
accepted as only approximately correct, yet the 
general statement that eighty per cent. of truants 
are mentally capable of doing the work of the public 
schools, is unquestianable. 

Fourth—Moral Training. Truants respond as 
quickly to proper moral training as other boys do. 
Taken as a class they are naturally no worse than 
other boys. You may find as much depravity, 
obscenity, profanity, and general cussedness among 
boys in the community at large as you do among 
boys in a parental school. Only one per cent.-of the 
boys sent to the Chicago Parental School during the 
past four years have had to be transferred to other 
corrective institutions for immoral practices, and I 
doubt if there is a first class private or public school 
in the country, where, if the facts were known, this 
record could be duplicated. There are a few 
“tough cases” among our boys, but no more than 
you will find among the same number of boys any- 
where else. The two essentials to the effective 
moral training of boys are (1) competent instructors 
and (2) a good system of discipline. In selecting 
Family Officers for the Chicago Parental School we 
aim to get men and women of education, refinement, 
and forceful character. All of our Family Officers 
are either college or normal school graduates and we 
pay them as large salaries as we do our teachers. 
They have charge of the boys eighteen hours out of 
the twenty-four and the teachers have charge of 
them six hours five days in the week. The Family 
Officers take the place of parents to the boys and 
give them, by precept and example, ethical instruc- 
tion. They are the chief disciplinarians and if you 
have ever attempted to father and mother thirty- 
five boys eighteen hours a day you probably have 
found it necessary to keep busy. Such officers, 
then, must not only have knowledge, they must 
have forceful character, adaptability, and resource. 
They must be many sided, must understand boy- 
nature, must be boys themselves at times, and must 
always be able to put themselves in the boy’s place 
and look at life from his point of view. At the same 
time they must be firm and strict and capable of 
enforcing obedience. But the best family officers 
will fail to accomplish their work unless they have 
a good system of discipline. 

Now, the great desideratum in any system of 
discipline is esprit de corps—publie spirit—the 
sentiment which approves the right for right’s sake, 
and condemns the wrong because it is wrong. The 
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great ethical principles to be taught are obedience, 
respect for lawful authority, honesty, truthfulness, 
chastity in word and act, industry, mutual helpful- 
ness, and manly independence. These principles 
may be inculcated either under the military system 
of organization or under the pupil government sys- 
tem. We have the military system in the Chicago 
Parental School. Our boys are so young and we 
keep them so short a time that we do not feel that 
pupil government pure and simple would work as 
well as the military system, and besides, we get a 
large amount of pupil government under the mili- 
tary organization modified as it is in our school. It 
is not purely democratic, of course, the rulers or 
officers being appointed on account of their merit 
and not elected by popular vote. We doubt whether 
the vox populi in such a case would be vox dei. We 
feel that these untrained lads need help from above 
for some time before they can be trusted to govern 
themselves and to select their governors. We offer 
rewards for good conduct, of course, chiefly ethical 
rewards. The parole is the great reward offered. 
The school is classified into three divisions and the 
boy must get into the first or highest division and 
stay there at least three months before he is recom- 
mended for parole. In order to get into the first 
division he must make “‘good”’ in a majority of his 
studies and “‘fair” in the rest and he must not violate 
the rules more than twenty times during the month. 
We do not demand perfection, we expect the best 
boys to be naughty sometimes, else they would not 
be boys. Then, official rank in the corps, place at 
“first table,”” where dessert is served twice a week, 
excursions to the country, visits to the city, and 
other minor privileges—these are other rewards for 
good conduct. Why not? Men work for power, 
position, pleasure, and money; “‘these be your gods, 
O Israel,” and why should we expect our offspring 
to be influenced by different and higher motives? 
The penalties we infljct consist of deprivations of 
privileges, ‘‘extra duty,” and solitary confinement. 
Our chief forms of punishment are “‘extra duty,” or 
certain physical exercises (knee bending, arm swing- 
ing, marchings, standing on line, etc.) imposed until 
they become tiresome, and in most cases these exer- 
cises are effective. They are morally helpful and 
physically beneficial. 


Finally we have the solitary—a well-lighted, well- 
ventilated, and well-heated little room on the third 
floor of the dormitory building—as a substitute for 
whipping. We do not find whipping necessary. We 
freely admit that it may be effective and even neces- 
sary in some cases, but so many abuses prevailed 
under the rule of the rod that we hesitate to give this 
power to any one except the parent. The arm that 
wields the rod should be controlled by love—paternal 
love—and even in this case, the law has to step in 
at times to stay the hand of a severe parent. Ina 
public institution, especially a corrective institution, 
the superintendent and officers are sure to be 
branded as ‘‘harsh,” “cruel,” ‘‘brutal,” if they use 
the rod on their wards. Scores of parents have said 
to me that they did not object to the solitary or 
other forms of punishment in use in our school, but 
if any whipping must be done they want to do it 
themselves. I confess I sympathize deeply with 
them and am more than willing to grant them the 
privilege of thrashing their unruly youngsters if it 
is necessary. Most of our boys have been thrashed 
—many of them unmercifully—before coming to our 
school, but to no purpose, and other methods of 
punishment are more effective. The usual objec- 
tions to the solitary do not apply in our case. With 
older boys I can see that the solitary would afford 
an opportunity for practices which cannot be sanc- 
tioned, and in such cases it may be necessary at 
times to substitute the rod. However, it is ques- 
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tionable whether this argument against the solitary 
is valid. Boys who are inclined to immoral prac- 
tices are apt to find opportunities outside the 
solitary for self-indulgence, and the only preventives 
of such practices are hard work and constant super- 
vision, and if these preventives are applied it is 
doubtful whether the evil would be seriously aggra- 
vated by occasional periods of solitary confinement. 
However, I realize too keenly the difficulty of man- 
aging “‘tough boys,” especially boys who have 
become more or less hardened in their bad habits, 
to dogmatize on this subject and to condemn my 
fellow-worker who finds it necessary at times to use 
the strap on a semi-degenerate in whom all the 
higher instincts seem to be stunted if not dead. But, 
I repeat, few of our boys belong to this class and 
hence they do not need such severe treatment. 
Punishment at best is negative, destructive. It 
seeks to suppress and root out evil tendencies. It 
is a necessary evil at present and probably always 
will be to some extent, but after all, other forms of 
discipline are more important. Keep the boy busy 
at interesting work. Don’t give him time for devil- 
ment. Keep him ‘“‘on the jump” from the time he 
gets up in the morning until he goes to bed at night. 
Have a varied program of work—which appeals to 
different tastes. Have strong teachers and family 
officers. Create a wholesome public spirit in your 
school. Appeal to the best in the boy, and nine 
times out of ten he will respond, and your solitary 
will stand vacant, and your rod will go to pieces 
from dry rot. 

+ How long should an habitual truant be kept in 
the Parental School? That depends absolutely upon 
the boy. He should be kept there until cured of 
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his truant tendency. In some cases this may be 
done in four or six months, in others, it will require 
a year or eighteen months. In the Chicago Parental 
School the average period of detention is eight and a 
half months, and the results seem to justify this 
term. We have paroled boys after three or four 
months’ stay at the school and a large number have 
been returned. On the other hand, of those who 
have been kept there on an average of eight and 
one-half months, only about sixteen or eighteen 
per cent. have been returned, and eighty per cent. 
of the boys continue to do well. Just before Christ- 
mas I sent postals to all principals of schools to 
which we had paroled boys two, three, and four 
years ago, and I learned in reply, that about seventy- 
eight per cent. of these boys were either attending 
school to-day or were at work and doing well. All 
of them have been from under the jurisdiction of 
the school for a period of from one to three years. 
Boys are sent to the Parental School not to be 
thrashed or punished, but to be trained. If our 
object were to make life miserable to the boys while 
at school, we could probably maltreat them suffi- 
ciently in a month or two to make them regard the 
Parental School as a hell on earth ever afterward. 
But I have just been insisting that we must recon- 
struct our boys physically, mentally, and morally, 
and this takestime. It requires two or three months 
to get the boys in a fair physical condition; it re- 
quires still longer to bring them up to grade in their 
studies and change their habits of disobedience and 
truancy. In a word it requires time to educate a 
boy—to give him his physical power, mental alert- 
ness, and moral steadiness, and education, not pun- 
ishment, is the only cure for truancy and crime. . 





The North Carolina Summer School. ‘ 
By Charles J. Parker. 


‘The North Carolina Summer School Company” 
was incorporated early in the year by the leading 
business and professional men of the Capital City. 

This is really a reorganization of the Summer 
School which has been held in Raleigh for two years 
past. The first year the school enrolled 338, the 
second year 977. This is some indication of the 
interest which the teachers of the ‘‘Old North 
State” take in general educational progress and in 
summer school work in particular; this Summer 
School being the largest of its kind in the South 
excepting that at Knoxville, Tenn. 

The objects of the Corporation are: ‘“‘To maintain 
an annual Summer School at Raleigh; to promote 
general educational progress in the State; to stimu- 
late an interest in literature, music, art, and other 
cultural subjects; to provide entertainment and 
instruction for the general public thru lectures, by 
prominent lecturers on popular and educational 
subjects. 

Theofficers of the Summer School are: J. Y. Joyner, 
state superintendent of public instruction; Vice- 
President W. L. Poteat, president of Wake Forest 
College; F. P. Venable, president of the University of 
North Carolina; C. D. McIver, president of the State 
Normal and Industrial College; J. C. Kilgo, president 
of Trinity College; H. L. Smith, president of David- 
son College; G. T. Winston, president of the North 
Carolina College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts; 
Secretary and Manager Chas. J. Parker, manager of 
the Southern Educational Bureau; Treasurer, Jos. 
G. Brown, president of the Citizen’s National Bank 
and the Chamber of Commerce. 

Summer Schools are exerting a greater influence 
upon the teachers in the South than in any other 
section of the United States. They are more largely 


attended in proportion to the number of teachers 
than in any other section. This is necessary on 
account of the remarkable progress in educational 
affairs and the scarcity of well prepared teachers to 
meet the demands as a result of the educational 
development in that section. Notwithstanding the 
large numbers that are being graduated from the 
State Normals, the leading colleges, and the high 
schools every year, this increased supply is not at all 
adequate to meet the increased demand. 

In a number of the Southern States the local Board 
of Education make annual appropriations to help 
their teachers attend Summer Schools. Some of 
these appropriate as much as $25 per teacher toward 
the expense of the Summer School attendance. 
This is a great stimulus as it not only helps finan- 
cially, but has its effect in influencing the teacher to 
take advantage of these opportunities; the Boards 
of Education recognize that the money is well in- 
vested, as the increased effectiveness of the teachers’ 
work is very noticeable after attending a session of 
a well-planned Summer School. 

The Summer School course is largely confined to 
the public and high school branches, as there is but 
little demand at present for the languages. It has 
been the policy to concentrate upon the subjects 
most needed and to do thoro work in these rather 
than to undertake to cover a wide variety of subjects, 
many of which could not be satisfactorily developed 
in such a short time. 

Among the departments of instruction at the 
Summer School of North Carolina, special emphasis 
is placed upon the English, which will be taught by 
Dr. F.C. Woodward, of Richmond, Va.; Dr. Graham 
of the State University; Professor Sledd, of Wake 
Forest College; County Superintendent Judd, of 
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Wake County; and Miss Applewhite, of the Greens- 
boro High School. 

‘A course in geography is also exceptionally thoro 
and well planned. Dr. Jacques Wardlaw Redway, 
well-known thruout the civilized world as an author 
of geographical and historical works will give a 
course of lectures covering two weeks. The sys- 
tematic work will be conducted by Miss Edith 
Royster of Peace Institute. There will be collec- 
tions of geography work done in different cities of 
the State as an object lesson for the teachers. Some 
of these cities have developed a very high degree of 
efficiency in the art of geography teaching, map 
drawing, structural work, etc. 

The historical work will be conducted by Dr. 
Hamilton of the State University; Superintendent 
Moses of the Raleigh schools; and Col. Fred Olds, a 
newspaper correspondent and the founder of the 
Hall of History in the State Museum, which contains 
the richest collection of relics of Indian and Colonial 
life, of Revolutionary and Confederate War objects 
to be found anywhere in the South. The local 
history of North Carolina and of the City of Raleigh 
is vitally connected with that of the United States. 
Before this department Superintendent Graham of 
the Charlotte Public Schools will deliver an address, 
which he claims will prove the authenticity of the 
‘‘Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence.” 
North Carolinians yet cling to the belief that at 
Charlotte, N. C., the first Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was made. 

In connection with the history work, a course of 
lectures on civil government will be delivered by 
Dr. Sikes of Wake Forest College. 

Mathematics, including primary, intermediate, 
and high school classes, will be taught by Professor 
Noble, of the State University; Professor Foust, of 
the State Normal; Supt. T. R. Foust, of Guilford 
County; and Superintendent Jones, of Fayetteville 
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Secretary Charles J. Parker, of the 
North Carolina Summer School. 


graded schools, giving thoro instruction in the entire 
public and high school courses. 

In physiology and hygiene by Miss Emma C. 
Bonney of the Wilmington High School, special 
attention will be given to the public school needs, 
emphasizing the effects of narcotics and alcoholic 
drinks. 

There will also be a commercial department con- 
ducted by Pres. J. H. King, of King’s Business Col- 
lege, which will include brief courses in bookkeeping, 
rapid calculations, and penmanship. 

The psychology and education department will be 
conducted by Dr. Eatman, of Wake Forest College. 
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In the work of all departments the use of the 
rural library will be emphasized. Perhaps no other 
State in the South has invested so largely in rural 
libraries during the past four years as North Carolina, 
and these have become a vital factor in the uplifting 
of the intellectual and social life. gins 

There will be comprehensive courses in art and 
public school music, as both of these subjects are 
required by law to be taught in the public schools of 
the State. 

Art will be taught by Superintendent Blair of 
Wilmington, who is the leading authority on that 
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Hon. James J. Joyner, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, North Carolina. 


subject in the State, assisted by Miss Day, of Wilson. 

Public school music by Miss Edith Longstreet, of 
New York, will be taught especially with reference 
to training teachers to supervise the work of teaching 
music as well as to give instruction in classes. bed 

Special emphasis will be given to the agriculture 
and nature study work which has gained a great hold 
in the North Carolina schools. This work will be 
conducted by Dr. F. L. Stevens and Mrs. F. I 
Stevens of the North Carolina College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, assisted by several of the.prefes- 
sors and assistants at the State Experimental Farms 
and Stations. 

One of the most significant and far-reaching of 
recent changes in the public school course is the 
result of a movement culminating in a general de- 
mand for the placing of agriculture in the rural 
schools. This movement is not local. It is world- 
wide. It is felt with great force in Germany, France, 
Russia, Italy, and Switzerland. 

In the United States there has been legislation 
introducing agriculture into the rural schools in 
many of the States. Among the first of the States to 
so legislate was North Carolina, and the result has 
been that agricultural education has been talked, 
and taught, at teachers’ institutes, at the Normal 
School, the State Agricultural College, at the Summer 
Schools, and at Teachers’ Associations of all kinds, 
and in general for the past five years the teaching of 
agriculture has been a prominent subject with North 
Carolina educators. 

The State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts has devoted much of its energy to the develop- 
ment of a strong agricultural course. A large farm 
is successfully managed, and a large, well-equipped 
agricultural building has recently been erected. The 
agricultural faculty has constantly grown in numbers 
and strength, and the pupils taking the course in 
agriculture have increased largely in number. 

The State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
has given hearty support to this movement leading 
to popular agricultural education. He has expressed 
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himself freely as being in favor of it, has aided in the 
teaching of it at the various teachers’ institutes, and 
has issued a special bulletin concerning the teaching 
of agriculture, and another bulletin concerning the 
teaching of nature study in the schools. 

The general plan adopted in North Carolina con- 
cerning this subject is based upon the fact that 
nature study forms an excellent and needful prelim- 
inary training for the proper assimilation of the facts 
of agriculture in later years. To this end nature 
study is placed in the school outline for the first four 
years—nature study dealing so far as is practicable 
with agricultural subjects. In the fifth year agri- 
culture is to be taught as a book study, accompanied 
by field trip observation lessons, and school experi- 
ments, and field experiments on adjoining farms. 

Not all of the schools of North Carolina have yet 
taken up the subject, but the majority have. In all 
cases where agriculture has been introduced by the 
teacher it has been successful. It seems to be univer- 
sal and without exception that in every case where 
the teacher has attempted to teach agriculture, the 
parents have supported the movement. 

The nature study, which is planned to precede 
agriculture, may be so stared as to form a special 
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preliminary training for agriculture. That 
this may be done is conclusively shown in 
the subjects taught as nature study in the 
1904 Summer School at the North Caro- 
lina College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, as follows: 

Seeds, seed selection, and seed purity; 
Germination, seed vitality; Insects, collect- 
ing, rearing, and preserving; Mounting 
seeds and insects for preservation; Cut- 
tings, flowers, legumes; Cross-breeding of 
Plants; Budding; Molds, bacteria and 
yeast; Plant Diseases; Classification of In- 
sects; Seedlings; Prunings; Grafting; Na- 
ture Study literature; Twigs and Trees; 
Correlation; Weather Charts. 

There will be lectures on high school or- 
ganization and instruction by Superinten- 
dent Foust, of Guilford; Professor Bivins, 
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of Trinity Park High School, 
and Professor Hugh Morson, 
of the Raleigh High School; 
on city school] organization 
and supervision by Superin- 
tendents Brooks, of Goldsboro, 
and Matheson, of Durham ; 
and on county school organiza- 
tion and supervision by Super- 
intendents Ragsdale, of Pitt, 
and Massey, of Durham Coun- 
ty. In connection with the 
lectures there will be an ob- 
servation school conducted by 
Professor Foust, of the State 
Normal, Miss Allen, of Vance 
County Public Schools, and 
Miss Dunn of the Durham 
Public Schosls. The observa- 
tion school will be composed 
of pupils of the first, second, 
third, and fifth grades. 

There will be a ‘‘Country 
School”’ conducted by Miss 
Wetmore, of the Proximity 
Graded and Kindergarten 
School. The idea in having this school is to 
illustrate in a practical way the best methods of 
organizing and teaching an ungraded school of boys 
and girls in the different subjects of the common 
school course. 





Lecturers. 


Among the most important lecturers who will 
appear before the Summer School on general topics 
are Pres. Edwin A. Alderman, of the University of 
Virginia, who is a native of North Carolina, a gradu- 
ate of her University, and who spent two years con- 
ducting institutes in the rural districts of his native 
State; Supt. O. B. Martin, of Columbia, S. C.; State 
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Supt. J. D. Eggleston, of Virginia; Dr. W. J. Battle, 
of the University of Texas; Dr. J. W. Redway, of 
New York; Dr. Woodward, of Richmond College; 
Pres. Henry Louis Smith, of Davidson College; 
Pres. W. L. Poteat, of Lake Forest College; Pres. 
G. T. Winston, of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College; Dr. Edwin Mimms, of Trinity College; Pres. 
Snyder, of Wofford College, S. C.; Prof. J. B. Carlyle, 
of Wake Forest College; Mr. Gilbert T. Pearson, Sec- 
retary of the State Audubon Society; Col. F. A. Olds, 
newspaper correspondent; Dr. Hamilton, of the 
University of North Carolina; Supt. I. C. Griffin, of 
the Salisbury Public Schools; Prof. William Franklin 
‘ 
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Sherman, of the University of Toronto, and a number 

of other teachers and public speakers who are com- 

= to the development of public education in the 
tate. 

An adjunct of the Summer School proper is the 
Summer School of Music, conducted by Director 
Wade R. Brown, of the Baptist University for 
Women, assisted by Prof. W. A. White, of Syracuse 
University, New York; Miss McArthur-Richardson, 
of South Carolina; Mr. Edwin Wilson, of the West 
End Conservatory of Music in New York City; and 
Miss Samms of the Baptist University for Women. 


The North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly. 


The twenty-third annual session of the North 
Carolina Teachers’ Assembly, which is probably the 
most largely attended meeting of its kind of any 
Southern State, meets in Raleigh June 12th and 
continues in session thru the week just preceding the 
Summer School, the two having been practically 
consolidated. This annual meeting brings together 
hundreds of the leading teachers of the State and 
this year promises to be an exceptionally well 
attended meeting. 

The program is a comprehensive one, including 
names of many teachers of National reputation in 
addition to those of the leading educators of that State. 
Among the names on the program are those of Pres. 
N. C. Schaeffer, of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation; Gov. R. B. Glenn; Dr. C. A. Smith, of the 
State University; Dr. John M. Coulter, University of 
Chicago; Dr. F. C. Woodward, Richmond, Va.; 
Pres. W. L. Poteat, Wake Forest College; Miss 
Parish of the Georgia State Normal; Ex-Gov. Andrew 
J. Montague, of Virginia; Supt. B. C. Gregory, Chel- 
sea, Mass.; Pres. Henry M. Snyder, Wofford College, 
South Carolina. 

In addition to the regular program there will be 
meetings of sections, including the annual meeting 
of the Association of Academies, the City School 
Superintendents, the Primary Teachers, the Nature 
Study Association, Woman’s Association for the 
Betterment of Public School-Houses, and the annual 
meeting of the State Association of County Superin- 
tendents and the State Music Teachers’ Association. 

The Teachers’ Assembly is devoted almost entirely 
to convention work and general discussions on topics 
of interest to the teachers and those interested in the 
educational development of the State. 


Five Years’ Progress in Public Education in North Carolina. 


The last five years in North Carolina have been a 
period of unprecedented progress in education. This 
progress is the fruit of the work of a band of devoted 
men and women who for thirty years or more have 
been striving earnestly to build up a healthy educa- 
tional sentiment in the State and have consecrated 
their lives to this end. 

The period has been characterized above all else 
by good feeling among the various educational 
institutions of the State, and all of these forces have 
worked in harmony for the advancement of the 
common cause of the people’s school. In February, 
1902, representatives of all the educational forces of 
the State, public, private, denominational, univer- 
sity, college, high school, primary, and intermediate 
schools, met in the office of the Governor at Raleigh, 
to plan a vigorous campaign against illiteracy. They 
entered into a solemn compact to wage unceasing 
war against ignorance in all its forms wherever 
found, and issued a ringing declaration against it 
that foretold its doom. All classes of people, 
preachers, editors, lawyers, doctors, business men, 
laboring men, and teachers were invited to join in the 
campaign, and it was not long before the cause of the 
children had become the paramount issue in North 
Carolina. 

The campaign for education which followed was 
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conducted under the direction of a campaign com- 
mittee appointed by the conference consisting of the 
Governor, the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, and the Director of the Southern Educa- 
tion Board in North Carolina. The work was 
carried on from the office of the State Superinten- 
dent. Scores of speakers were sent into all parts of 
the State. The press joined in the work, supple- 
menting the work of the speakers and has been 
almost unanimous in its advocacy of the measures 
proposed for discussion. 

The most marked results of this campaign have 
been the following: 

1. The building and improvement of school- 
houses. 

2. The establishment of rural school libraries. 

3. Local taxation in small towns and rural 
districts. 

4. Consolidation of small districts. 

5. Increased efficiency in county supervision. 

6. Increase in the annual school fund. 

In 1903 the General Assembly established a per- 
manent loan fund of $200,000 to aid in building 
public school-houses. This money was placed under 
the control of the State Board of Education to be 
loaned to county Boards of Education at four per 
cent. annual interest, the principal being payable in 
ten equal annual installments. 

Not only has there been a remarkable increase in 
the number of houses built during the period under 
discussion, but there has been a marked and gratify- 
ing improvement in the character and value of these 
houses. From 1900 to 1905, 1459 new public school- 
houses were built. 

In 1905 alone, 440 new houses were erected with an 
average value of $425. During the five years ending 
June 30, 1905, the total value of public school 
property in the State increased from $1,153,311 to 
$3,203,141. Statistics show that during this five- 
year period more than one school-house a day for 
every day in the year has been built in North Caro- 
lina, the value of public school property more than 
doubled, and the annual expenditure for building 
and repairing school-houses increased nearly five 
times. The character of these houses has been 
greatly improved because all public school-houses 
must now be built in accordance with plans approved 
by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

One of the most potent factors in this work has 
been the Woman’s Association for the Betterment of 
Public School-Houses in North Carolina. The pur- 
poses of the organization are thus summarized by 
the President: 1. To interest the patrons of public 
schools in the condition of the houses in which their 


children spend so much of their time; 2. To make - 


the school-house the center of the social life of the 
community in which it is located; 3. To make 
the school-house the model of cleanliness and beauty 
for each home therein represented; 4. To cultivate a 
love of the beautiful in the children of the State. 

Thru the influence of this association school- 
houses have been built, old houses painted, rough 
and comfortless benches have been exchanged for 
good desks, blackboards have been multiplied, 
floors scrubbed, stoves polished, windows washed, 
shades and curtains hung, pictures placed on walls, 
libraries secured, grounds beautified, flowers planted,. 
stumps removed, playgrounds laid off, and educa- 
tional sentiment of hundreds of communities elevated 
and extended. 

In 1901 an appropriation of $5,000 was made by 
the General Assembly for the establishment of 
libraries in the rural schools. In 1903 this appro- 
priation was increased to $7,500; $2,500 of which 
is for supplementing and increasing libraries already 
established. Under the rural library law, the county 
appropriates for the libraries ten dollars, patrons of 
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the school are required to raise ten dollars by private 
subscription, and the State, upon notification that 
these amounts have been thus raised, appropriates 
ten dollars; making a total of thirty dollars for each 
library. Under a similar plan, fifteen dollars is 
available for supplementing the libraries thus estab- 
lished; five dollars from the district fund, five dollars 
from the patrons by private subscription, and five 
dollars from the State. These libraries are available 
only to rural districts or villages of less than one 
thousand inhabitants. They are managed by a 
librarian during the session of the school and during 
vacation in accordance with rules and regulations 
prepared by the State Superintendent. The books 
must be selected from a list approved by the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, which contains 
about 325 of the best books, representative of all 
departments of good literature; some adapted to 
children of various ages and some adapted to adults. 
Under the act, 1259 rural libraries have been estab- 
lished costing $40,875 and containing approximately 
113,208 volumes. In addition to these, 107 libraries 
have been established by private subscription, with- 
out any aid from the State appropriation. These 
libraries are distributed among all the counties of the 
State. Perhars no progressive step yet taken in 
public education in North Carolina has proved more 
popular and more beneficial than the establishment 
of these rural libraries. 

During this period of five years 357 local tax 
districts have been established. An examination 
into the facts showed that there was an unnecessary 
multiplicity of small districts and one-teacher 
schools. A movement was, therefore, set on foot to 
abolish by consolidation a number of these little 
districts, in the interest of economy, better classifi- 
cation, and more efficient work. As a result of this 
movement the number of school districts in the 
State has been reduced several hundred during this 
period of five years. In some counties and in many 
townships, there has been a complete redistricting. 
As another result of consolidation and enlargement 
of districts, there has been a large increase in the 
number of public schools with two or more teachers 
and a consequent increase in the number of public 
schools giving advanced and high school instruction. 

Thru the enforcement in the rural schools of a 
carefully prepared course of study for the first seven 
grades, the work has been more definite and uniform 
and greatly improved in classification and continuity 
of progress. 

There has been a marked improvement in county 
supervision and in the recognition of the value and 
importance of the work of an efficient superintendent. 
Many counties have seen clearly that the real 
stragetic point in the public school work of the 
county is the County Superintendent and have 
employed competent superintendents to give all 
their time and attention to the work. The average 
salary of County superintendents has been more 
than doubled since 1901. All county superinten- 
dents are now required to spend a reasonable time in 
visitation of schools. The educational progress of 
this period along all lines is largely attributable to 
this increased efficiency of the County Superinten- 
dent’s work. 

The General Assembly of 1901 set apart one day 
to be devoted annually to the consideration of North 
Carolina history in all the public shcools, this to be 
known as North Carolina Day. For the celebration 
of this day in the public schools, a pamphlet contain- 
ing a program and the historical material necessary 
for the program has been prepared and sent out from 
the office of the State Superintendent each year. 
In these pamphlets the history of the State has been 
taken up somewhat in its chronological order. Each 
pamphlet has dealt with a definite period and section 
and has contained a number of original articles by liv- 
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ing North Carolinians. The articles have dealt with 
the past history of the section under study, the lives 
and characters of its noteworthy leaders, its present 
resources, the avocations, the manners, customs, and 
character of its people. They have contained also 
choice selections from the best of North Carolina 
literature and contributions from some of our living 
poets who are beginning to win reputation at home 
and abroad. 

Teachers and County Superintendents have been 
urged to gather the people around the school on 
North Carolina Day to join with the children and the 
teacher in this beautiful consecration of at least one 
day in the year to the special study of the State, her 
history, and her people. Reports from the various. 
counties indicate a growing interest in the observance 
of the day and inspire the hope that much has. 
already been accomplished and much more will yet 
be accomplished thru thése exercises and studies in 
the public schools to foster a literary and historical 
spirit among our people, to awaken in the rising 
generation an interest and pride in our past history, 
to give a knowledge of the State’s wonderful re- 
sources, to inspire a hope and confidence in its future, 
and to give the people of the different sections a. 
better acquaintance with each other to the end that 
understanding each other better they may the better 
be welded into one people of one State with a common 
history, a common interest, and a common aim. 

During the past year the following bulletins have 
been issued from the office of the State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction: 

1. Consolidation of Districts; 2. A Year’s Prog- 
ress in Public Education and the Work Yet to be 
Done; 3. Some Suggestions for Teaching Agricul- 
ture in the Schools; 4. Local Taxation Necessary for 
Better Classification and Better Teaching; 5. What 
Local Taxation Costs; 6. An Address on Defects, 
Needs, and Remedies of the Public School System of 
the South; 7. Powers and Duties of School Commit- 
teemen; 8. A Course of Study for the Elementary 
Public Schools of North Carolina (Grades 1-7); 
also pamphlets containing programs and material 
for celebration of North Carolina Day in public 
schools, one in 1902 on ‘‘The Albemarle Section”; 
one in 1903 on ‘‘ The Lower Cape Fear Section.”’ 

State Superintendent Joyner in his recent report 
to the Governor says: 

“This public campaign for education and the 
campaign carried on thru the educational bulletins 
issued from the office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction have stimulated and helped another even 
more potent campaign. In many communities this 
campaign has been quietly carried on by County 
Superintendents and other school officers, and by 
influential, earnest, patriotic private citizens as they 
move in and out among their people, by the fireside, 
around the church door, around the store, on the 
public highway, in the quiet fields. I weigh my 
words when I declare it to be my deliberate conviec- 
tion that the great masses of the people in North 
Carolina are interested as never before in this ques- 
tion of the education of their children, that they are 
talking about it among themselves more than ever 
before, and that a deep-seated conviction and a 
quiet determination that their children shall be 
educated are finding surer lodgment in the minds 
and hearts of the people than ever before.” 


A project for spending $14,000,000 in the purchase 
of school sites as a precaution against the future has 
been set on foot by the School Board of New York 
City. In the past, having waited until the last min- 
ute, the Board has been confronted with the prob- 
lem of part-time classes, crowded schools, and all 
available sites in the hands of real estate speculators. 


After the grip, or other serious illness, Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
is the medicine to take to restore the appetite and strength. 
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Summer Schools. 


June—July—.—Massachusetts Institute .of Technology, 
Boston, Mass. 

June-October.—Third Summer Session. Address NewYork 
School of Industrial Art, 27 West 67th Street, and 215 West 
57th Street, New York City. 

June 4.—Four Weeks, Covington State Institute, Coving 
ton, Tenn. 

June 4-29—Cherokee Summer Normal, Female Seminary, 
Tahlequah, I. T. Address A. S. Wyly, Secretary. 

June 5-Aug. 3.—Courses of Study, Collegiate and Normal, 
Ohio University, Athens. Address the Registrar. 

June 7-July 18.—Fourth Summer Session, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. Address the Registrar. 

Milton Academy Summer school, Milton Academy, Balti- 
more, Md., June 11—August 10, day and evening session. 
All college preparatory work included incurriculum. Address 
Joseph Heaps, Ph. D., Principal, 310 West Hoffman Street, 
Baltimore. 

June 11-July 20.—July 23-August 31.—The Normal School 
Quarterly, two terms, six weeks each. 

June 11-July 20.—Thirteenth annual session, University of 
Utah Summer School, Salt Lake City. Address Benj. R. 
Howell, secretary. 

June 13-July 24.—University of Alabama Summer School. 
Address, University, Alabama. 

June 13-August 8.—Peabody College for Teachers, Uni- 
versity of Nashville, Nashville, Tenn. 

June 15.—North Carolina Summer School opens at Raleigh, 
N. C. State Supt. James Y. Joyner, president; Charles J. 
Parker, secretary and treasurer. 

June 16-August 3.—Ninth annual session, University of 
Texas, Austin. Address the Registrar. 

June 16-September 1.—University of Chicago. 
courses are offered to teachers. 

June 18-July 28.—State University of Iowa Summer 
Session, Iowa City, Iowa. Address the secretary, Wm. J. 
McChesney. 

June 18-July 28.—Marietta College Summer School, 
Marietta, Ohio. Address the Registrar. 

June 18.—Six weeks, University of Minnesota Summer 
School. More than eighty courses offered. Address Dr. 
James, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

June 18-August 17.—University of Illinois. Address 
Thomas Arkle Clark, director, Urbana, Ill 

June 18-July 27.—Fifth summer term, Morningside College, 
Sioux City, Iowa. Wilson Seeley Lewis, president. 

June 18-August 17.—Earlham College Summer School. 
Address the president, Richmond, Ind. 

June 19-July 27.—Summer School of the South, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

June 19-July 31.—Fourteenth Annual Session, University 


Special 


of Minnesota, Minneapolis. Address George F. James, 
conductor. 

June 20-July 18.—South Carolina State Summer School at 
Winthrop. 


National Summer School, devoted to public school music, 
at Chicago, Ill., June 25-July 7. Address Ginn & Company, 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. At San Francisco, Cal., July 16- 
July 28. Address Ginn & Company, 717 Market St., San 
Francisco. 

June 25-July 27.—Special courses offered. Oshkosh State 
Normal School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

June 25-August 3.—Mich gan State Normal College Sum- 
mer School, Ypsilanti. The faculty offer work in all depart- 


ments. er and laboratories open. Address L. H. Jones 
president, Ypsilanti. 

June 25-August 3.—Special courses to manual training 
teachers, Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago, Ill. Ad- 


dress, The Dean of Engineering Studies. 

June 25-Aug. 4—University of California, Summer Session. 
Address Recorder of the Faculties, Berkeley, Cal. 

June 29-Aug. 31—Marienfield Summer Camp for boys. 
Address Dr. C. Hanford Henderson, Hemingway Chambers, 
Boston, Mass. 

July 1-Sept. 30.—Vacation Course for foreign students. 
Prices, 30 fr. for six weeks; 40 fr. for two months; 50 fr. for 
three months. University of Dijon, France. Ch. Lambert, 
secretary. 

ge ee ge courses in painting and metal work- 
ing at Marblehead, Mass. Address Frederick W. Coburn, 
126 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

July-October.—The Summer School of the University of 
Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 

July 2, beginning, Marine Biological Association of the 
West of Scotland. Teachers’ classes in botany; beginning 
July 23, in zéology. 

July 2.—Five weeks, University of Maine. Address Dean 
J.S. Stevens, University of Maine, Orono, Me. / 

July 2-August 10.—Summer School at University Heights. 
Address James E. Lough, Ph.D., director, Washington 
Square, New York City. ; 

July 3-August 25.—Kindergarten Training School] 23 
Fountain Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

July 5-August 2.—Rochester Mechanics’ Institute. Ad- 
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dress Wm. F. Peck, secretary, Rochester Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, Rochester, N. Y. 

July 5-August 15.—Cornell University Summer Session. 
Address the Registrar, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

July 5-Aug. 15.—Summer School of Arts and Sciences, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Beginning July 5.—Western University of Pennsylvania. 
Special course for teachers in science, literature, the lan- 
guages, and methods of teaching. Address the Registrar. 

July 5-August 16.—Yale University Summer School, New 
Haven, Conn. Courses in anatomy, art, biology, chemistry, 
commercial geography, education (history and theory), 
English, French, geology, German, Greek, history, Latin, 
mathematics, method of teaching, physical education, physics, 
physiology, psychology, public speaking, rhetoric, and school 
administration. Address, Registrar of Yale University. 

July 5-August 16.—University of Pennsylvania Summer 
School. Address Prof. Arthur H. Quinn, director, College 
Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

July 5-August 16.—Summer session of Columbia Uni- 
~- Address Columbia University, Morningside Heights, 

July 5-August 16.—Clarkson Summer School. For par- 
ticulars address Carl Michel, secretary, Potsdam, N. Y. 

July 5-August 16.—Summer School, Teachers’ College, 
Syracuse University. 

July 7-August 17.—Academic courses. The Chautauqua 
Summer Schools, Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

July 9.—Beginning, Summer School of Drawing, Francis 
W. Parker School Building, Chicago, Ill. 

July 9-August 17.—Twelfth session. The Winona Summer 
School, Winona, Lake, Indiana. 

July 9-August 18.—Third annual session of the Summer 
School for Teachers. New Jersey Training School for Feeble- 
minded Girls and Boys. E. R. Johnstone, superintendent, 
Vineland, N. J. 

July 23-August 4.—New School of Methods in Public School 
Methods, Chicago, Ill.; July 5-21.—Boston, Mass. Address 
American Book Company. 

Summer School.—Western Summer Institute. Address 
D. A. Grout, Ladd School, Portland, Oregon. Five weeks. 


Summer classes for the study of English. Address H. A. 
Davidson, The Study Guide Series, Cambridge, Mass. 


PO 
Educational Meetings. 


May 21, 22, 23.—Cumberland Island, Ga. Georgia State 
Teachers’ Association meeting. M. L. Brittain will preside. 

May 31-June 2.—Eastern Art Teachers’ Association, and 
Eastern Manual Training Association, New York City. 

June 12-15.—North Carolina State Teachers’ Assembly, 
at Raleigh. 

June 22.—Maryland State Teachers’ Association. 

June 27-29—Music Teachers’ National Association, to be 
held at Oberlin, Ohio. Prof. Charles W. Morrison, in charge 
of all arrangements. 

July 3-5.—Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association, Al- 
toona, Pa. 

July 4-5.—South Carolina State Teachers’ Association, at 
Winthrop. 


July 9-12.—American Institute of Instruction, New 
Haven, Conn. William C. Crawford, Allston, Mass., secre- 
tary. 


October 17-19.—Rochester, N. Y., Council of School Super- - 
intendents of the State of New York; E. G. Lantman, Port 
Chester, secretary. 

October 18-20.—Vermont State Teachers’ 
Middlebury, Vt. 

October 25-27.—Maine Teachers’ Association, Lewiston 

2. 


Association, 


Transformations. 


Curious Results When Coffee Drinking is Abandoned 

It is almost as hard for an old coffee toper to quit the use of 
coffee as it is for a whiskey or tobacco fiend to break off, ex- 
cept that the coffee user can — coffee and take up Postum 
Food Coffee without any feeling of a loss of the morning 
beverage, for when Postum is well boiled and served with 
cream, it is really better in point of flavor than most of the 
coffee served nowadays, and to the taste of the connoisseur it 
is like the flavor of fine Java. 

A great transformation takes place in the body within ten 
days or two weeks after coffee is left off and Postum Food 
Coffee used, for the reason that the poison to the nerves has 
been discontinued and in its place is taken a liquid that con- 
tains the most powerful elements of nourishment. 

It is easy to make this test and prove these statements by 
changing from coffee to Postum Food Coffee. 

‘*There’s a reason.”’ 
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A Summer Trip Down the St. 


Lawrence River. 


Many a weary teacher finds her best rest on the 
water. Numerous considerations may enter in to 
prohibit European travel, most important of all 
being, often, the question of expense. But there 
are other water trips available. Our inland waters 
have attractions all their own, where one can enjoy, 
for several days at a stretch, beautiful scenery and 
invigorating breezes, without danger of suffering 
from mal de mer. 

One of the most enjoyable of these trips is the sail 
down the St. Lawrence River, beginning say, at 
Niagara Falls. Leaving the Falls, and crossing 
Lake Ontario by steamer, or rounding its western 
extremity by rail, Toronto, the ‘‘Queen City of the 
West,” is reached. Then, embarking on one of the 
fine new steamers of the Richelieu and Ontario 
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Canadian volunteers who fell while defending the- 
frontier during the Fenian invasion of 1867. 

The first port of call after leaving Toronto is: 
Charlotte, N. Y. It is a picturesque village at the 
mouth of the Genesee River. From there the 
steamer: sails down Lake Ontario, to Kingston. 
Thence the sail leads out upon the majestic St. 
Lawrence, with the entry to the sinuous channels 
of the famovs Thousand Islands in the foreground. 

The passage thru the islands occupies several 
hours. The steamer courses between Howe and 
Wolfe Islands, past Grindstone Island, stopping first 
at Clayton (New York), on the American mainland, 
a favorite summer resort, renowned for the splendid 
fishing in the vicinity, where black bass, pickerel, 
and maskinongé abound. In the very heart of the 
archipelago the steamer passes Thousand Island 
Park, an extensive summer resort, laid out in small 
parks and avenues, and occupied by five to six hun- 
dred beautiful cottages. It is conducted 








A View from the Citadel, Quebec. 


Courtesy of Richelieu & Ontario Navigation Co. 


Navigation Company, following the course of the 
lake, to Kingston, thence down the St. Lawrence, 
threading in and out of the Thousand Islands, 
shooting the rapids, stopping over at Montreal and 
Quebec, the traveler finally reaches the Saguenay 
River, whose wonderful scenery forms the crowning 
glory of the trip. 

Toronto, the real starting point of the journey, is 
beautifully situated on the north shore of Lake 
Ontario. It is one of the largest and most prosperous 
cities of the Dominion. It is very attractive to the 
visitor, with its parks, fine public buildings, churches, 
colleges, and residences. 

The city rises gradually from the water’s edge to 
an elevation of more than one hundred feet above 
the lake. Starting from the foot of Yonge Street, 
three fine buildings fairly typical of the city’s wealth 
and enterprise are to be seen—the Custom House, 
Bank of Montreal, and Board of Trade. St. James 
Cathedral, said to have 
the highest spireonthe ‘~ 
continent, is a mag- 
nificent specimen of 
Gothic architecture. 

The Provincial Parlia- 
ment buildings, erect- 
ed at a cost of $1,250,- 
000, have a frontage of 
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by business men as an undenominational 
resort, where summer schools and uni- 
versity extension lectures are available 
at moderate charges. At Alexandria Bay 
is located the Thousand Islands House, 
owned and operated by Col. O. G. Staples, 
of Washington. The illumination of this 
building is one of the features of the 
islands, while its beautiful location and 
up-to-date management make it a most 
desirable place at which to spend the 
summer. 

At Prescott passengers change from 
the lake steamers, which are too large to 
run the rapids, to river steamers with 
commodious observation decks, and din- 
ing-rooms on main deck. Soon after 
the last glimpse of Prescott fades in the 
distance, we pass thru the first of the troubled waters 
of the St. Lawrence, the Galops. These are only a 
foretaste of what is to follow, for shortly afterwards 
we find ourselves in full view of the Rapids du Plat, as 
they swirl their dark green waters among a group of 
wooded islands. The ‘“‘shooting of the rapids,” as 
the descent by boat is called, is a mcst exciting ex- 
perience. Before us is a seething mass cf churning 
waters, rushing with headlong speed down a declivity 
which stretches ahead, apparently without termina- 
tion. Each moment we feel ourselves being further 
drawn into the Charybdis jaws of the mighty current 
among its angry darkling eddies, past jutting head- 
lands, close to insiduous rocks; while the roar of the 
surges, the foaming spray that dashes over.the vessel, 
intensifies the excitement caused by her swift down- 
ward and undulating movement. With her steam 
almost shut off, she dashes in among the waves that 
seem to advance up the hill to meet her, and is carried 
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New Steamer ‘‘ Toronto.’’ 
Courtesy of Richelieu & Ontario Navigation (c. 
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A Scene on the St. Lawrence River. 


Courtesy of Richelieu & Ontario Navigation Co. 


along, by sheer force of the current, at a speed of 
twenty miles an hour, past what seem to be danger- 
ous places, amid the ocean roar and tumult of the 
breakers. 

On account of the close connection of the steamers 
from the West and those leaving for Quebec, tourists 
generally prefer to go down the St. Lawrence to 
Quebec and the Saguenay, visiting Montreal on their 
way home. Wewill, therefore, reserve for the return 
trip a description of Montreal. 

Quaint, curiovs, old Quebec, whose winding streets 
and frowning battlements are pervaded with the 
atmosphere of departed centuries: here is the spot 
where the refined luxury of the Old World first 
touched the barbaric wilderness of the New; here is 
the cradle of Canada. Quebec seems to have been 
especially formed by Nature for the important pari 
assigned to her in the drama of this continent, for, 
from her commanding eminence, she holds the 
position of guardian and sentry of Canada. 

From Dufferin Terrace, or from the Citadel, still 
higher, the picture spread out beneath our feet can 
nowhere be duplicated. Here the lily banner of the 
Bourbons and the time-worn flag of England have 
been unfurled in token of supremacy. Yonder is 
the spot where the noblest sons of France and Eng- 
land fought for the empire of this land, in the memor- 
able battle of the Plains of Abraham. At the 
eastern end of the terrace is the Champlain Monu- 
ment, erected in honor of Samuel de Champlain, the 
founder of Quebec. The monument faces the 
Chateau Frontenac, one cf the world’s magnificent 
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Stairway of one of the Richelieu and Ontario Navigation 
Company’s New Steamers. 
* Courtesy of Richelieu & Ontario Navigation Co. 
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hotels, commanding delightful views of the St. 
Lawrence as far as the eye can reach—down past the 
Isle of Orleans, across to Lévis and beyond, up 
stream to Sillery, and, to the left, the country along 
the beautiful valley of the St. Charles River. 

St. Anne de Beaupré, a short distance below 
Quebec, is reached by Electric Railway. A few 
years after the founding of Quebec; a crew of Breton 
sailors were buffeted by a terrific tempest. They 
vowed to build a shrine in honor of St. Anne d’ Auray, 
should she guide them safely thru the storm. They 
landed at last at the spot where now stands the 
beautiful Basilica. They built a little chapel in 
fulfilment of their promise. In 1660 it became nec- 
essary to rebuild the primitive edifice. In 1670 the 
chapter of Carcassonne, in France, sent out a relic of 
St. Anne, to be kept in the new shrine. Rich presents 
came from the court of Louis XIV., and the Queen- 
mother—Anne of Austria—embroidered a chasuble 
for the service of St. Anne’s new altar. Voyageurs 
brought back stories of the wonderful shrine upon 
the banks of the majestic St. Lawrence; religious 
fervor and national enthusiasm combined to lavish 
gifts upon the humble church that stood amidst 
primeval grandeur upon the confines of a new world. 


Trinity Rock and Eternity Cape, Saguenay River. 
Courtesy of Richelieu & Ontario Navigation Co. 
In 1866 the magnificent new church was erected, and 
on the north side of the large temple an auxiliary 
chapel was built with the materials, and the 
decorations, steeple, and bell of the primitive church. 
The new church is two hundred feet long, one hun- 
dred and five feet broad, fifty-six feet high internally, 
and has a number of lateral chapels and a 
7 large sacristy. 
At the mouth of the Saguenay is the town 
. Py of Tadousac, the first settlement made by the 
“1 French on the St. Lawrence. 
A\; While the steamer is in port, time is given to 
q walk over and visit the village, including the 
W/ \.ile church, the first ever built in Canada, 
# and at eight o’clock the steamer starts up the 
wcrld-famed Saguenay, and enters ascene which 
pen has never yet adequately described. No 
one can realize the picture all at once; every- 
thing is deceptive, and it takes time to grasp 
‘he magnitude of thesurroundings. Butonwe 
pass, surrounded by nature in her wildest moods, 
until appear once more the scenes of civiliza- 
tion. The sight of the beautiful open water 
known as Ha! Ha! Bay comes as a relief after 
the majesty we have left behind us. The bay 
was named, so the story runs, from the sur- 
prised laugh of the earliest French explorers, 
who, sailing, as they thought, straight up the 
river, found themselves in this huge cul-de-sac. 
A short sail in the steamer round the bend of 
the river will bring us to Chicoutimi. It was 
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one of the earliest Jesuit missions, and a great fur- 
trading center, becoming afterwards one of the prin- 
cipal posts of the Hudson Bay Company, and it 
could boast of a church as early as 1670. 

The steamer leaves for Montreal in the evening, 
and lands the traveler in Montreal in the early 
morning. 

Montreal is happily typical of Canada, for, besides 
being the commercial metropolis of the Dominion, 
from its position at the head of ocean navigation, it 
still retains in its streets and its inhabitants many 
traces of French and English occupation. 

To enable the tourist to take in at a glance the 
magnificence of the city’s situation, it is necessary to 
visit the Mountain Park. Ascending the mountain 
by the inclined railway, or by a series of winding 
roads, a glimpse is obtained here and there thru the 
foliage of the panorama spread out below; but it is 
not till the summit is reached that an idea of the 
vastness of the scene is realized. It was from this 
point that Jacques Cartier viewed the fertile country 
he had come to claim for France, when uplifting the 
cross, he gave to it the name of Mount Royal. 

Driving down McTavish Street, a good view of the 
Reservoir which supplies the city with water is 
obtained, and soon the interesting buildings of Mc- 
Gill are seen. The grounds and buildings of McGill 
College occupy a part of the ancient town of Hoche- 
laga. A tablet on Metcalfe Street, in front of the 
western portion, reads thus: ‘‘Site of large Indian 
village claimed to be the town of Hochelaga, visted 
by Jacques Cartier, 1535.”" The University owes its 
origin to Hon. James McGill, who, by his will, dated 
January 8th, 1811, devised the estate of Burnside, 
consisting of forty-seven acres of land, with the 
manor-house and buildings thereon erected, and 
also bequeathed the sum of ten thousand pounds 
sterling to the Royal Institution of Learning, to 
establish a university to be distinguished by the 
appellation of McGill. 

Amongst Montreal’s most interesting buildings is 
the Chateau de Ramezay—one of the oldest historical 
landmarks—associated with events of the greatest 
importance in Canadian history. It was built in 
1705 by Claude de Ramezay, Governor of Montreal. 

Opposite the Chateau is the City Hall, facing 
which on Craig Street, is the Drill Shed. A short 
distance eastward is the Viger Gardens, which is one 
of the most attractive public squares in the city. 

To the west of the City Hall is situated the Court 
House. Affixed to this building is a tablet bearing 
this inscription: ‘‘ Here stood the church, chapel, and 
residence of the Jesuit Fathers. Built 1692; occupied 
as military headquarters 1800; burnt 1803. Charle- 
voix and Lafitau, amongst others, sojourned here. 
On the square in front, four Iroquois suffered death 
by fire, in reprisal, by order of Frontenac, 1696.” 

The cost of the trip is comparatively slight. A 
round trip ticket from Toronto to Chicoutimi and 
return, costs but $27. Meals and berths are extra. 
Board may be obtained at Chicoutimi or at other 
places along the route at reasonable rates. 

If you have not planned your vacation as yet, 
why not take this trip? 
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The Golden Age of. Education. 


That the thirteenth century was the greatest epoch 
of popular education that the world has ever known 
was the recent contention of Dr. James J. Walsh 
before the John Boyle O’Reilly Reading Circle of 
Boston. 

In support of this somewhat original theory, Dr. 
Walsh declared that all the great universities of 
Europe were born and attained their essential 
development as universities during that period. 
The University of Paris grew up about the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame, originally a school for theologs. 
Bologna started as a law school. Oxford grew out 
of Paris. 

Dr. Walsh confined himself chiefly to the educa- 
tional work in England, as the microcosm of all 
educational work in Europe. Oxford was credited 
with from 15,000 to 50,000 pupils by the statisticians 
of the day. Even making an immense rebate on this 
estimate, and rating the combined attendance at 
Oxford and Cambridge at about 6,000, it is to be 
remembered that the population of England at the 
time was hardly 2,000,000. 

Thus the practical appreciation of the university 
in England at that period was greater than exists 
to-day in the City of New York, where, from a popu- 
lation of 4,000,000, there are not 7,000 university 
students from the city itself. 

Were the universities open to the sons of the pec- 
ple? Dr. Walsh quoted the story of the St. Edmund 
who was later Archbishop of Canterbury, who, during 
his time of authority at Oxford strewed the money 
from the rich students on the University paths, that 
the poor ones might take it to pay their fees. 

Dr. Walsh spoke at length on the technical schools 
of the thirteenth century. It was the age of cathe- 
dral building. Even in the small cities and towns 
the people built cathedrals; and about every cathe- 
dral and abbey a school of arts and crafts sprang 
into being. The training was long, definite, and 
thoro. Every man was encouraged to the most 
congenial form of self-expression in his labor. After 
his apprenticeship, he had the rank of journeyman, 
and for some years was wont to travel from place to 
place in his own country, and even to cross the 
Channel and fare thru foreign parts for the sake of 
comparison and acquisition of new ideas. Then, he 
bent himself to a supreme test of his skill, submitting 
the result to his own guild or trades union. If it 
reached a certain standard, he got the degree of 
master, and the work by which he won it was his 
masterpiece. Hence our fine old word. For the 
nature of the work done in these schools we have not 
to fall back upon myth or legend. The old cathedrals 
stand even in England, albeit the ravages of the 
Puritans have left little of the masterpieces of the 
workers in stained glass and precious metals. But 
much of the wonderful woodwork remains, and the 
architecture has survived all onslaughts. 

Most of these wonderful artisans were unlettered 
of necessity before the invention of printing. They 
possessed, however, an amplitude of technical 
knowledge which enabled them to earn good livings 
in congenial pursuits; and the Church superintended 
their religious instruction in direct manner thru the 
liturgy and sermons, and thru the miracle plays of 
the numerous feasts inwhich the people the mselves 
took part, many of which have come down to us as 
the beginnings of the modern drama under the foster- 
ing of religion. The humbler classes of the thirteenth 
century had intelligence enough to evolve their own 
trade schools and guild governments, and to produce 
work which is still the admiration and despair of our 
day. They had the liberal education of a thoro 
religious training, and a capacity for enjoymen 
which was not atrophied for want of healthy, abun- 
dant exercise; a condition to be contrasted with that 
of many of our twentieth century working people. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


It is said that Milwaukee will adopt 

different system of employing teachers, 
and that teachers who have served four 
years or more will henceforth be given 
permanent tenure. 

In the past teachers have been 7 
ee from year to year. They could 

e discharged on thirty days’ notice, and 
it was never known by them whether or 
not their appointments would hold over. 

The new rule, if adopted, will affect 
nearly one thousand teachers. 


Senator La Follette, of Wisconsin, has 
the credit of having prevented the im- 
mensely valuable coal deposits in the In- 
dian Territory going into possession of the 
railroad companies. It has been decided 
by Congress that all these coal and as- 
phalt lands, whether leased or unleased, 
shall be reserved from sale until the 
existing leases shall have expired, or until 
such time as may otherwise be provided 
by law. 

The coal lands nominally belong to the 
Indians. Leases are held by railroad 
companies and others. But for Senator 
La Follette’s vigilance the ownership of 
all the tracts would have passed to the 
railroads, and the anthracite situation 
in Pennsylvania would have been re- 
peated in a region about to be developed 
into a populous state. 

It is probable now that the Indian 
Territory coal deposits will be made the 
basis of a school fund for the new state 
to be created by the union of Oklahoma 
and the Indian Territory. They will be 
a magnificent public asset. If given 
over to state ownership the property, in 
its annual income, wil dapeane with all 
necessity for school taxes and there will 
be a school-house on every hill in the new 
Oklahoma. 


A chorus of 1,000 voices is to be organ- 
ized among the school children of St. 
Paul, Minn., to take part in the great 
Saengerfest in July. iss Elsie Shaw, 
supervisor of music in the St. Paul schools, 
will train the chorus until the end of the 
term. 


The Hebrew Technical Institute gave 
an exhibition of its work May 14-15, at 
36 Stuyvesant Street, New York. Its 
Commencement exercises were held on 
May 16. 


The Louisiana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation completed its three days’ session 
at Baton Rouge on April 21, after passing 
strong resolutions for a compulsory 
educational law. 


Control of the Schools. 


Probably the House of Representatives 
has learned by this time that the people 
of the District of Columbia prefer to re- 
tain control of their schools, thru their ° 
regular representatives, the Commis- 
sioners, says the Washington Post. The 
community generally approved the pro- 
vision of the school bill as reported by 
the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, which provided that the Board of 
Education should be appointed by the 
Commissioners. The Committee, after 

considering thoroly the propositions to 
place the appointing power in the hands 
of the President and in the Supreme Court 
of the District, rejected both schemes. 
In the first instance, it meant the federal- 
ization of the schools, an experiment that 
might have developed decided drawbacks 





The chief claim advanced in favor of 
antikamnia tablets is that their use is not 
followed by depression. In cases of 
acute neuralgia, tested with a view of 
determining the pain-relieving properties 
of antikamnia tablets, the’ were found 
to exceed any and all others in rapidity 
and certainty of the relief given. 


and no benefits. In the second case, it 
was plain to the Committee, as it ought to 
be to everybody, that the Supreme Court 
should not be asked to perform executive 
functions, and that an attempt to force 
the court to do so would probably be 
declared unconstitutional. 

The sentiment of the community is not 
in doubt. The school should remain in 
the control of the people. The system 
has its defects, but dey are not fatal, nor 
has it been shown that any radical 
change is necessary. With proper sala- 
ries paid to teachers, the Washington 
school system will compare favorably 
with that of other cities. Improvements 
may be made effectively under the pres- 
ent system of control There is no such 
condition of affairs as to call for the hasty 
and revolutionary action of the House in 
Committee of the Whole. 


Modern Language Teachers’ 
Meeting. 

At the conference of modern language 
instructors held at Hanover, N. H., May 
3-5, President Tucker of Dartmouth Col- 
lege spoke to the teachers in Dartmouth 
Hall. During his address Dr. Tucker 
said he hoped that the old languages of 
Greek and Latin, as cultural languages 
of tried and fundamental importance, 
would not give way to the modern lan- 
guages, which, at best, are a reflection of 
only a small part of the world’s thought 
and education. ‘‘Education has lived, 
and moved, and had its being in Greek 
and Latin,’ said he. ‘‘We cannot afford 
to see them replaced by modern lan- 
guages.’ 

Other speakers were Miss Mary Stone 
Bruce, of Newton, Mass., High School, 
Prof. Lewis H. Dow, head of the French 
department of Dartmouth, Instructor 
Eugene F. Clark, of the De Merritte 
School, Boston, Instructor William K. 
Stewart of Dartmouth, and Instructor 
Julius Tuckerman, of the Central High 
School, Springfield, Mass. 


Pennsylvania Educational 
Association. 

The Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association will meet at Altoona, Pa., 
July 3-5, 1906. Hon. Lyman D. Gilbert, 
president of the Pennsylvania Child 
Labor Committee, will speak of ‘‘The 
Status of Child Labor in Pennsyl- t 
vania.”” Among the other addresses 
which have been arranged for are: 
‘‘Individual Instruction as a Supplement 
to Class Recitation,” by Supt. D. A. 
Harmon, of Hazleton; “Systematic High 
School Inspection by the State,” by Prof. 
Louis Bevier, Jr., inspector of high 
schools, New Jersey; ‘‘The School as a 
Factor in Creating and Fostering Virtue,” 
p | Hon. J. Horace McFarland, president 

the Civic Federation of America; ‘Prep- 
aration in English for Promotion to the 
High School,’”’ by Prof. Edward Ryenar- 
son, director of Pittsburg High School; 
and ‘‘Preparation in English for Admis- 
sion to College,’”’ by Dr. F. E. Schelling, 
head of the department of English, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


Children Asked to Contribute. 


Eighteen million school children in the 
United States will be asked to contribute 
$1,000,000 to erect fifteen school build- 
ings in San Francisco, if a suggestion 
made by the Utah Board of Education 
is carried out. 

The plan was outlined at a meeting of 
the Board, State Supt. A. C. Nelson pre- 
siding. Mr. Nelson wired to Nathan C. 
Schaefer, of Harrisburg, Pa., president 
of the National Educational Association, 
and to the National Commissioner of 
Education at Washington, D. C., asking 
that a ‘‘national school day”’ be set aside 
and that on that day each school child in 
the United States be asked to contribute 


five or ten cents to go to the rebuilding 
of San Francisco’s schools. 

It is believed that 10,000,000 of the 
18,000,000 school children in the United 
States could be induced to contribute. 


Recent Deaths. 


Matthew Andrews, formerly super- 
intendent of schools of Knox County, 
and for years prominent in State and 
County institute work, died at Abingdon, 
Ill., April 20, after an illness of several 
months. He had charge of the schools 
of Galesburg, Ill., a number of years, and 
also taught in Mercer, Hancock, and 
other counties. 


Israel C. Russell. 


Israel C. Russell, Professor of Geology 
in the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
died May 1, of pneumonia. 

Professor Russell spent his boyhood in 
Jersey City, N. J. He attended Has- 
brouck’s School and subsequently went 
to the New York University. From 
there he went to the College of Mines, 
Columbia, where he was the assistant 
of the late Professor Newbury, and thence 
to Stevens Institute, where he studied 
mpd under Professor Morton. 

e then passed an examination in Wash- 
ington, and was 7iven charge of the photo- 
graphic work on Chatham Island in the 
Transit of Venus Expedition. On his 
return from there he was placed in charge 
of a department in the United States 
Geological Survey, surveying the Appa- 
lachian chain from Washington to Ala- 
bama. Subsequently he was given 
charge of the topographical and geological 
survey of the great desert region, the 
result of which is now seen in artesian 
wells, irrigation, and population of the 
once desert land. While connected with 
the Government he visited Alaska and 
ascended Mt. St. Elias. 

An incident of this trip is worth relat- 
ing. On the last day he and his guides 
were on the top of the mountain and 
had almost succeeded in reaching the 
summit when it was discovered that a 
kerosene stove had been left behind. 
One of the guides went back for the stove, 
and Professor Russell continued in his 
ascent alone. A snowstorm came on, 
Professor Russell made himself a cave in 
the snow, and for several days was there 
alone waiting for the cessation of the 
storm and a chance to break his wa 
down. On the morning of the sevent 
day, a Sunday morning, he woke up and 
saw a blue sky thru a hole in the snow 
overhead, and on the top of the crevice 
was a bird singing. He broke thru the 
snow, working his way downward, and 
met the guides coming up for him. This 
storm, the first of the season, prohibited 
the ascent to the actual summit. 

For a number of year Mr. Russell was 
professor of geology at Ann Arbor. He 
was an active writer of books and maga- 
zine articles, and last summer was made 
president of the Geological Society of 
America. 


s es 

Spring Ailments 

Pimples, boils, eczema and other 
eruptions, loss of appetite, that tired 
feeling, fits of biliousness, indigestion 
and headache, are some of them. 

They are all radically and perma- 
nently cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which thoroughly cleanses the blood 
and restores healthy functional activity 
to the whole system. This spring take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
In liquid or tablet form. 100 Doses $1. 
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YALE UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Second Session, July 5 to August 16, 1906 


Courses in Anatomy, Art, Biology, Chemistry, 
Commercial greene: Education (History and 
Yheory), English, French, Geology,German, Greek, 
History, Latin, Mathematics, Methods of Teaching, 
Physical Education, Physics, Physiology, Psychol- 
ogy, Public Speaking, Rhetoric, and School 
Administration. 

(hese courses are designed for teachers and 
college students. Some are advanced courses 
and intended for specially trained students, others 
are introductory and presuppose no specialized 
preparation. 

In the great majority of cases, instruction is 
given by members of the Yale Faculty of the 
rank of professor or assistant professor. A num- 
ber of leading school authorities have been added 
to the Faculty to give courses on educational 
subjects. 

About 100 suites of rooms in the dormitories 
are available for students and will be assigned in 
the order of application. 

For circulars 4 further information address 

ALE SUMMER SCHOOL, 
135 Se STREET, NEw HAvEN, CONN. 








THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The University year is divided into four 
Quarters, Winter, Spring, Summer, and Autumn. 
Admission is granted at the o — of each, on 
January 2d, April 2d, June lé6t October Ist. 

Gradaate instruction 1s offered i o the Graduate 
Schools of Arts and Literatures and the Ogden 
(Graduate) School of Science. 

Professional instruction is offered in tne 
Divinity School, the Law School, Rush Medical 
College (affiliated), and the School of Education. 

Undergraduate instruction is offered in the 
Senior Colleges; and the Junior Colleges of Arte, 
Literature, hilosophy, and Science. 

Summer Quarter 1906, June 15-September 1. 
First Term: June 1¢-July 26; Second Term: July 
27-August 31. Registration is permitted for the 

ertire quarter or foreither term, Full and regu- 
lar credit is givenfor work done. Special courses 
are offered for teachers. 

for information address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 





Chicago, Illinois 














Nel York University 


Summer School at University Heights 
July 2 to August 10, 1906 


Courses in all Collegiate Subjects and in 
Principles and Methods of Education for 
Primary, Grammar and High Schools. 
Special departments of Physical Training, 
Kindergarten and Primary Work, Domes- 
tic Art, and Manual Training. Tuition, 
$25; Board and Room, $45. Special rail- 
road rates. Rooms should be reserved in | 
advance. For illustrated bulletin, address | | 


Fames E. Lough, Ph.D., Director | 
Nel York City | 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 
307 York St., New Haven, Conn. 

Two years’ course for preparing teachers of Physical | 

‘Training. Course in Massage and Medical Gymnastics, | 

Summer courses in Gymnastics, Catalogues sent on 

request. 


HOME STUDY 


DIRECTED BY 


Ghe University of Chicago 


4 Courses for Teachers and Students in more than 30 
academic subjects of High School < College 
grade. One-half the work for an A.B., Ph. B., or 
S. B. degree may be done by correspondence. Be- 
gin study anytime. Address, The University of 


Chicago, (Div. Y.) Chicago, Illinois. 








Washington Square 











Modern Language Work. 

The alphabet, which for hundreds of 
years has been the master of all primary 
work, is now only a servant. It has 
become a Cinderella and carries the coals. 

Except by a few teachers of the old 
school, it is no longer enthroned in the 
child’s mind as a sort of separate sover- 
eign of learning. The word has over- 
thrown the kingdom of the letter. The 
alphabet now has to fetch and carry for 
the word. 

To put it less fantastically, letters are 
used as a means, not as an end in modern 
language work, and the child is saved the 
old useless drill by beginning at once to 
build words out of letters as he requires 
them. 

Some interesting accounts have been 
given of the manner in which different 
Boston school teachers are starting little 
children in language work. Miss Flor- 
ence Bertram, who has had remarkable 
success in classes almost exclusivel 
composed of foreign pupils, begins with 
the vowel alone, instead of combining the 
vowels and consonants as is the method 
of most teachers in this grade. 

She writes on the blackboard (not 
prints, as was the old custom), ‘‘a”’; then 
teaches its open and relative seu fol- 
lowing with e, i, 0, u, in the same way. 
The pupils are taught from the beginning 
to write them, then to find them in their 
boxes of letter cards which show them 
how the printed form corresponds to the 
written. When these have been mas- 
tered, consonants are prefixed and affixed 
to the vowels and phonetic sounds taught, 
until a sufficient number have been ac- 
quired to make words. 

In addition to the blackboard work, 
many means have to be employed to hold 
the interest. of the 5 or 6-year-old child 
while he is being taught. 

Miss Simpson, of the Lincoln School, 
Charlestown, outlines the oral exercises 
which she gives her pupils under the 
heads of morning talks, poems, fables, 
and stories, picture study, and lessons in 
correct uses of verbs. 

In the morning talks, the children tell 
the day of the week, and name the month, 
the season, and the number of the year. 


| The kind of weather is discussed, also the 


characteristics of the month or season. 
For instance, in autumn months, nature’s 
preparation for winter is observed and 
talked about; in January, the work of 
Jack Frost; in April, the rain, etc. 

The children learn at least one poem 
each month. Helen Hunt Jackson’s 
oo ”’ “Little Birdie,’ by Alfred 

Tennyson; the first two stanzas of Alice 


| Cary’ 8 ‘“ November,” ‘* Thanksgiving 
Day,” by Lydia Maria Child; a Christ- 
aol song, ‘‘Little January,” “Lady 


” «The New Moon,” by Eliza i 
Pollen, are some of the favorites chosen 
for this work. In teaching, Miss Simpson 
| recites the whole poem each morning for 
dren repeat it. Each time it 
peated she 
pressed, until she feels the scholars 
| have acquired, as far as their little minds 
| can, the meaning of the poem. Then they 
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EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, ChemicalApparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


Everything neoded in the Laboratory. 
Glass blowing done on the premises. 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 


THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


An Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education 


DOLLAR DIME 
A YEAR A COPY 


to Subscribers at News-stands 


CLEMENT L. MARTZLOFF, 
Superintendent of Schools, Lexington, O; 
President Perry County School Examiners; 

Instr. in Geography, State Univ. Summer School, 
writes as follows: 


“T want to testify again to the educational 








value of The Four-Track News and how valuable 
I find it in my Geography work in the schools, for 
which purpose I have never found anything better 
in the way of supplementary reading. My teach- 
ers use it in connection with History. The 
pupils are delighted with it. I wish it were 


possible that the attention of teachers could be 
more generally called to its use. 


——o——_ 


‘Please send The Four-Track News to Miss 


Hazel Fisher. I ama school teacher and offered 
this magazine as a prize tothe member of my A 
class who made the highest average. Miss Fisher 
won.” ARTHUR NASH, | Columbus, oO. 
“T find it a great help in my Geography classes.’’ 
CALLIE CRAWFORD, Brooklyn, Ia. 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET AND SAMPLE 
\ Copy TO THE PUBLISHER 


GEORGE H. DANIELS 
57 East 42d St., New York City 


ALLEN’ S FOOT-EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoe_ 
Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powder for 
the feet. It cures painful, swollen, 
smarting, nervous feet, and instant 
takes the sing out of corns an 
lg the Le 
comtuss ee very of 

‘e. Allen’s Foot (a. 
fit ing or new shoes feel easy, It 7 
a certain cure for ingrowing galls, 
Sweating, calious and hot, tired, 
aching feet. We haye over 80, 000 
testimonials. TRY 1T TO-DAY. 
Sold by all Druggists and Shoe Stores, 
2c. Donot accept any substi- 
tute. Sentby mail for25c.instamps, 
FREI jhe 9 ee LP ACKAGE 


an cae 
MOT RGRAY? Ww. 

POW DE RS the AVS SWEET 

Feverish, Sick kly dren. Sold b 


use Allen’s 
Foot-Ease.” Druggists — ere. 
qaress, 


ALLEN 8. OLMSTED 


( Mention this paper. 
rcy’sText 


FRENCH 2ery'st 


for teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to 
the publisher for copies for ex- 
amination. 


WILLIAM R. FENKINS, 
851 and 853 Sixth Abe., New York. 


FOR SALE OR TO RENT 


A school Suilding and equipment centrally 
located in the City of Poughkeepsie, N for 
many years used and occupied as a private 
school. Seating capacity for over 100 pupils. 


Address 
CHARLES F. COSSUM 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


B R E W E R TEACHERS’ 

yo an Cae On, a Omm @ 
ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 (Oso 8 CO7. Vere) 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 











31 Union Sq., New York 


Steady call for teachers. Fills best pos- 
itions; four last year; average, $2900 
each. Recommended by Kastern col- 
ae and Normal Schools. 16tb year. 


or quick work, cali, ‘phone or wire. 


JAMES F. McGULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY sonbine :’carcico 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLECE BUREAU 


NOW is the time to Register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. 
Membership good until the close of the season 1906-7. Write for circular and blank to-day 
a. 








B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E: VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


BOISE, IDAHO 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good tenchers with good records 
Send for circulars HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ‘ssss-sss- 


Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn Ave. San Francisco, 717 Market St. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard Los Angeles, 625 Stimson Block 


AN AGENCY 
f d tell i i if it i 
jocvakece tnes TODA Sittin ctaes 


you about them 
RECOMMENDS 


and recommends you 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


that is more. Ours 
FISHER /f=. ACENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, *° “°°°* (yes an. 


Largest permanent clientage of any Western Agency. Many vacancies for September alread 
o— in. Get inline early. Wecan help you. Address for 2lst Year Book C. J. ALBERT. 
anager. 


COLORADO-TERRITORIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 79478, & MORGAN, Mars, Box 842 


Colorado and Territories at $65 to $125 per month. Register now. 


Schermerhorn TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best known in U.S. 2st 


1855 
3 East 14th St., New York 


A Little History of Colonial Life 


(In two volumes) 





NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave. 








Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. 
Denver, 401 Cooper Bldg. 
Spokane, 313 Rookery Block 





is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 























By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 





OUR FIRST CENTURY 


“« Social features of Colonial life, its religion, its education, its supersti- 
tions and witchcrafts, its play, its work, its commercial and agricultural 
development, Mr. Eggleston’s substantial achievement.’’— Chicago Even- 
ing Post. 


‘An almost ideal history as fascinating as a novel.’’—Chicago Recora- 
Herald. 


LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


With comparative summary of historical events by Prof. Herman V. Ames, 
index and numerous illustrations. Each 12mo, cloth, $1.20 net. 





A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 





individually and collectively repeat it 
after her, and it is not unusual, she says, 
to find that a large number of the class 
are able to repeat the whole poem. She 
also reads many stories and fables to the 
children, nursery rhymes, and a fre- 
quently ‘‘Mother Goose,” for these latter 
jingles interest them indefinitely. 

Miss Simpson also employs, as do all the 
teachers of the first grade, many pictures 
in the og work. Reproductions 
of the works of famous artists are prin- 
cipally used, so that while the child’s 
ceed of expression is being cultivated, 

e is also learning what is truly artis- 
tic and beautiful, and associating the 
artist with the picture in a way which he 
will never forget. 

Among the fables taught, ‘‘The Crow 
and the Pitcher’ has been found by Miss 
Simpson to be a great favorite, and one 
of which the children never weary, 
whether listening to it or acting it, as 
they are frequently allowed to do. The 
crow’s disappointment when he found 
that he could not reach the water in the 
pitcher when he was very thirsty al- 
ways appeals to their sympathy, while 
his cleverness in gathering pebbles and 
putting them into the water until it rose 
to the right height in the pitcher for him 
to reach it with his bill is of the keenest 
interest to the bright child. Especially 
is this true when the child is allowed to 
bring pebbles to school and assist in the 
illustration of how the crow was able to 
satisfy his thirst. This exercise brings 
out originality of thought, expression, 
and action in a way not otherwise ob- 
tained. 

Familiar words, like cat, dog, run, sit, 
eat, drink, are used by all teachers of 
this grade. Their meanings are ex- 
plained, and applications are made of 
each whenever possible. Words of two 
syllables are next built in the following 
way: The word ‘‘at,” for example, is 
first used. Then ‘‘ch” is added, making 
‘‘atch.”” C is then prefixed, and the 
word ‘‘catch”’ is the result. Application 
is made of this achievement by the aid 
of balls and apples, and then to make 
the teaching of this word — a 
lesson in endings is given, resulting in 
‘‘catching.”’ 

From this small beginning the work 
continues thru weeks of patient drilling 
until sentences appear. Then the field 
broadens for both teacher and pupil, for 
the blending and phonetic work is the 
dependable foundation for reading, and 
altho many sight words have to be taught, 
the sentences lengthen quite rapidly, and 
soon the pupils are advanced sufficiently 
to describe the simple pictures on the 
charts and those drawn by the teacher on 
the blackboard. 

Thought development then enters into 
everything taught, in order that the 
pupil may feel that the sentence is the 
unit of language, that by the use of 
language they can express their own 
thoughts instead of by talks on its use. 
In other words, they learn to do by doing. 

There is in all the grades as close a 
connection as possible kept between the 
oral and the written form of language by 
script lessons in copying and dictation. 

Everything is suggestive of something 
beside the thing which first is seen, and 
in this way thoughts are directed and 
stimulated. The children observe a pic- 
ture and then express in their own way 
not alone what they see, but what the 
picture suggests. 

Next the memory is trained by never 
reading a dictated sentence twice. Thus 
the alert pupil is not retarded, and the 
slow one is spurred to quick action. Only 
a few lose by this exercise, while a major- 
ity of the class are not taught inattention 
and the whole class made slow because 
a few are slow. This is the result of the 
belief that accuracy waits upon prompt- 
ness, and acuteness upon attention. 

George H. Martin, secretary of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education, 
writes of the modern method the follow- 
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Saved Baby Lyon’s Life. 


Awful Sight From that Dreadful Com- 
plaint, Infantile Eczema—Mother 
Praises Cuticura Remedies. 

“Our baby had that dreadful com- 
laint, Infantile Eczema, which afflicted 
im for several months, commencing at 

the top of his head, and at last covering 
his whole body. His sufferings were un- 
told and constant misery, in fact, there 
was nothing we would not have done to 
have given him relief. We finally pro- 
cured a full set of the Cuticura Remedies, 
and in about three or four days he began 
to show a brighter spirit and really 
laughed, for the first time ina year. In 
about ninety days he was fully recovered. 
Praise for the Cuticura Remedies has 
always been our greatest pleasure, and 
there is nothing too good that we could 
say in their favor, for they certainly saved 
our baby’s life, for he was the most awful 
sight that I ever beheld prior to the 
treatment of the Cuticura Remedies. 
Mrs. Maebelle Lyon, 1826 Appleton Ave., 
Parsons, Kan., July 18, 1905.” 


1905 14tb Wear 1906 


Vaile School 
Directories 


of Superintendents, Principals, County 
Superintendents, Colleges, Normal 
Schools and Academies. 





15 Books Comprising 24 States 


Price $1.25 each, $15 a set 
Send for Descriptive Circular 


A. S. BARNES 6& CO. 


11-15 East 24th Street :: Mew Yorb 


Coodyear’s History of Art. 


By the Curator of Art at the Brooklyn 
Institute. Widely used in the U. S. 


Price $2.80 net 


A. S. Barnes & Co., 11-15 East 24th St., N.Y. 


JOY LINE 


TWO LINES 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND 


First Class Passenger, Ex- 
press and Freight Service. 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 








BETWEEN BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND | NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON 


Direct Steamer—Satur- 
Gers —_ = Yosh; 
Steamer every Week Day | ton, a sh “delightful 


all year round. trip of about 24 hours. 


For information address 


JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


South Water Street, 
BUSTON, MASS. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Phone 6460 Main. Phone 221-222 Union 


Pier 35 East River, NEW YOKK Phone 800 Orcbard 


308 Congress Street, 





ing words, which express in a nutshell the 
whole vast system: ‘‘The teacher sees 
the child as body, mind, and soul, and 
feels responsibilities for each. He sees 
the mind, not as a storehouse to be filled, 
not as Locke saw it—‘ A blank white tab- 
let to be written on’—but a sum of unde- 
veloped capacities and powers, and finds 
his mission to be to direct and prompt the 
unfolding for the perfecting of each that 
the body may be a fit instrument for the 
mind; the mind for the soul; that the man 
may be full-summed in all his powers, 
or to use the formula of the day, may be 
in harmony with his environment.” 


The Stitch in Time. 


When people begin to lose appetite, or 
to get tired easily, the least imprudence 
brings on sickness. 

The stitch in time that saves nine is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla taken now. 

_This great medicine enjoys the same 
distinction as a preventive that it does as 
a cure, which is saying a great deal, for 
never before in the history of medical 
science has so much thought been given 
to preventive medicine as is being given 
now. 


A Blessing. 


Sancho Panza blessed the man who 
invented sleep. So do our leading society 
belles bless the memory of the late Dr. T. 
F. Gouraud, who taught them how to be 
beautiful. Every one should do all in his 
power to supplement nature in adorning 
the person, and a fine complexion is not 
given to all; and just here art aids nature, 
and all who use Dr. T. F. Gouraud’s 
Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier, 
know its value, and how the skin that is 
freckled, tanned, pimpled, or moth 

atched can be made like the new-born 

abe’s. To those who will use toilet 
preparations it is recommended by physi- 
cians, as the board of health has declared 
it free from all injurious properties, and, 
as it is on sale at all druggists, and fancy 
goods stores, it is an easy matter to give 
it a trial, and thus win the approbation 
of men, as well as the envy of ladies. 


A Contrary Pet. 


My pony’s like a naughty child, and likes 
to have his way, 

So, when I want to travel on, he always 
wants to stay! 

And when I want to make a stop, right 
past the drive he’]l spin, 

And then, when I’ve no errand there, in- 
sists on going in. 

He bumps me over hummocks when he 
ought to go quite slow, 

And if I try to hurry him he shakes his 
head, ‘‘no, no.” 

I wish he’d stop a minute, but he’s started 
out to roam: 

I don’t know where we're going, but I 
hope he’ll take me home! 

ANNIE WiLuis McCutiovuen, in May St. 

Nicholas. 





Rest and Health for Mother and Child 


Mrs. WIN w’s SOOTHING Syrup has been used 
for OVER “4 by MILLIONS OF MOTH- 
for THEIR G DREN WHILE TEETHING 
H ety SUCOESS. It Rr. the 
UHILD, NS the GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 
CURES D COLIC, and is the best remedy for 
DIARRHGA. Bold by drug. ists in every part of the 
world, Be sure to ask for ‘ Te. Winsiow’s Soothing 
Syrup. And take no otber kind. Twentw-five cents a 
bott™ 











None Better in the World. 


Perfect, Durable and Smooth. 


——— id 
Try No. 65, Medium Stub, 
No.617, Vertical, and 
No. 222, Falcon, 
here illustrated, and specially 
recom ied for ¢ ial, 
School and Home Use. Com- 
plete variety of other styles 
suitable for every purpose. 


SAMPLES 


Of Our Entire Line, . . 25c. 
Of Our Business Pens, . 8c. 
Of Our School Pens, . . 6c. 
One Gross, Assorted, . $1.00. 
¢ 
Illus. Circular free, address 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 


11-15 Fast 24th 8t., 
New York. 











If you took ten thousand 
Superintendents, Principals or 
School Board men, who ought 
to buy your goods, and stood 
them up in a row where you 
could get at them consecu- 
tively, you would surely make 
some sales before you got very 
far down the line. 

But before you got through, you would be 
very old and very tired, and other departments 
of your business would be very much run down 
at_the heel. 

Tell us your business story once and we will 
repeat it brightly, effectively, convincingly—in 
various forms, always the same yet always differ- 
ent; insistently, but with dignity; persistently, 
but pleasantly. ‘We will be right on the spot 
with every one of yourten thousand men, bright 
and early the first Monday morning of each 
month fcr an entire year, at a cost of from Ic. to 
4c. per year per Man. 

__ The plan will bring results—no question about 
it—no doubt about it. We'll give you evidence 
to back every word we say—the evidence of your 


own good common sense and the evidence of 
some of the best business men in America. 


ADDREss ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 


11-15 EAST 24t4 STREET, NEW YORK 


BOOKS ON TEACHING 


which should be in every teacher's library 


TALKS ON TEACHING—PARKER $1.25 
THEORY AND PRACTICE—PAGE .80 
EDUCATION—SPENCER 1.00 
EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS—QUICK 1.00 
EDUCATION THRU NATURE—MUNSON 1.35 
ART OF CLASS MANAGEM’T—TAYLOR 1.00 


Send for Catalog describing these and hundreds of 
others, to 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
11-15 East 24th St., New York 








OUR SCHOOL BOOK DEPARTMENT 


HAS FILLED ORDERS PROMPTLY, COMPLETELY, 
INTELLIGENTLY FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Booksellers, 33-37 East 17tn St., NEW YORK : 
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MENNENS 


 BORATED { 





Welcome & aaetnn 
as the first flowers of a is 
the soothing touch of MENNEN’S. 
Gives immediate and positive relief 
from PRICKLY HEAT, CHAF- 
ING, SUNBURN, and all skin 
troubles. Mennen’s face on every 
box, see that you get the genuine. 
For sale everywhere, or by mail 
25c. Sample free. 
Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark,N.J. 
Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) Talcum. 








Typewriter Users Know that a new Remington 
model means a new standard of typewriter work. 


The New 


Remington 
Models 


supply a demand for SWIFTER, EASIER, 
BETTER TYPEWRITING than any writing 
machine has ever done before. 

As a result of this demand the Remington 
factory—the greatest typewriter plant in the 
world—is now breaking all production records. 

The new Remington Models have a brand 
new escapement, new variable line spacer, and 
other new features by which Remington quality 
is intensified and Remington supremacy is em- 
phasized. 








Remington Typewriter Co. 
325-327 Broadway '§ 
New York 





Branches Everywhere 





























These Books Free-- You Need Them 











The best summering places for recu eration, rest, and 
pleasure are 


The Adirondacks 
Lake George 
Lake Champlain 
Saratoga Springs 
Sharon Springs 
Cooperstown 


Fine hotels and good, moderate-rate boarding-houses 
everywhere. Through cars to all resorts. ._D. & H. pub- 
lications sent free on receipt of postage. Fullinformation, 





‘‘4 SUMMER PARADISE,’’ 300 pp,, illus, 4 cents 
‘THE ADIRONDACKS ”’ SS Es 2 cents 
LARGE COLORED MAP OF LAKE GroRGE AND 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN - : + s @xe8nts 








A. A. HEARD, G. P. A., Albany, N. Y. 
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